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This Translucent 
Paneling System By 


Provides Glare-Proof Natural Lighting 


Striking . .… the word for the new Rippowam Senior High 
School in Stanford, Conn., a brilliant concept of modern 
design conceived by Architects Urbahn, Brayton and Bur- 
rows. Its clean, classic lines are enhanced by 1,200 
Sappen translucent panels forming the basic structural 
walls... the largest installation of its kind to-date. 
Before ‘installation, the amount of translucency in each 
Sanpan structural plastic panel is predetermined by 
increasing or decreasing the pigment in the translucent 
skin. As a result, harsh glare and excessive light trans- 
mission are effectively reduced, facilitating maximum 
indoor natural lighting. Sanpan panels boast exceptional 
insulating qualities equivalent to that of a 12” masonry 
wall, providing protection against moisture penetration 
from the outside and heat loss on the inside. Sanpan 
panels also permit significant economies in construction 
and maintenance. Extremely lightweight, they are de- 
signed for simple screw connection. 


Investigate the potential of Sanpan in New Construction 
and Modernization projects. For further specifications and 
descriptive literature, write: 


Panel Structures 


INCORPORATED 
45 Greenwood Avenue, East Orange, New Jersey 


NEW ARMSTRONG CEILINGS 

FOR RIDDLE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
ARE ACOUSTICAL, 
FIRE-RETARDANT 

AND FACED WITH MYLAR 

FOR EXTRA HYGIENE 


Armstrong has added yet another advantage—hygiene—to the excellent 
sound-absorbing and fire-retarding properties of Acoustical Fire Guard, 
A smooth, continuous film of Mylar makes Fire Guard soil-resistant, and 
because Mylar is tough and waterproof, the ceiling can be washed re- 
peatedly. The many qualities combined only in Fire Guard faced with 
Mylar recommend this handsome ceiling for hospitals, clinics and other 
buildings where hygiene, comfort and safety are of prime importance. 


Riddle Memorial Hospital, Media, Pennsylvania + Architects: Lawrie and Green, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania e General Contractor: L. F. Driscoll Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania « Acoustical Con- 
tractor: Berger Acoustical Company, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


(Armstrong ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 


First in fire-retardant ceilings 


TECHNICAL DATA: UL rated: Armstrong Acoustical Fire Guard faced with Mylar 
offers one- to three-hour rated fire protection for structural components. Saves 
money, construction time: up to 45¢ per sq. ft. by eliminating intermediate fire 
protection . .. up to two months’ time through dry installation; often earns lower 
insurance rates. Acoustica/ efficiency: diaphragmatic action of Mylar membrane 
effectively transmits sound into porous tile core — affording up to 70% sound ab- 
sorption. Available in: 24" x 24" x 5/8“ and 24" x 48" x 5/8" lay-in units. Design: 
random pattern of subdued gray flecks on pure white background. For full data, 
call your Acoustical Contractor, your Armstrong District Office, or write Armstrong 
Cork Company, 4204 Rock Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


*Mylar is a registered trademark of E.l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc RENDERINGS BY ARA DERDERIAN 
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Coming in the Record 


NEW WORK OF PHILIP JOHNSON 


There is probably none among the current architectural innovators whose 
work is watched with more interest than Philip Johnson, who has in the 
last few years embraced stylistic diversity with as much talent, taste and 
sophistication as he once devoted to refinement of the concepts of the Inter- 
national Style. Next month’s feature will present in special drawings and 
model photographs several major new projects which are notable for their 
variety of form, material and structural system: a first look at some important 
architecture. 


COMMON HEADQUARTERS FOR AUTONOMOUS GROUPS 


The new headquarters building designed by Vincent Kling for the American 
Baptist Convention near Philadelphia had the special problem of providing 
for continued autonomous operation of a number of separate groups within 
the Convention organization while giving them the advantages of pooled 
service and support facilities. The solution was a circular building of unusual 
interest visually as well as functionally. 
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New developments in school design have been creating some new and complex 
acoustical problems which will be the special concern of next month’s Build- 
ing Types Study on Schools. There will be articles summarizing the relevant 
findings of some rather extensive surveys just completed by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories and reporting on special studies of acoustical prob- 
lems made by John Lyon Reid in connection with a new high school in 
Andrews, Texas. 
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Men's dormitories consist of six three-story units grouped around a central three- 
story office and lounge building, with total area of 48,094 square feet. They provide 
a total of 57 four-student housing units, plus apartments for student counselors. 


promising future for students and structure 


With the construction of these attractive new dormitory buildings, 
Central Washington College of Education has taken a long step 
forward in insuring the kind of pleasant, comfortable surroundings 
that will encourage its students to their best efforts. 1 At the same 
time, abundant care was taken to give the buildings themselves 
a good start in life. AIl brick and block were laid up with Lone Star 
Masonry Cement. Lone Star Portland Cement was used for all 
concrete requirements. { Lone Star Masonry Cement is the best 
way to launch any masonry structure on a long and useful career. 
It combines all the essential ingredients (except sand and water) 
in just the right proportions . . . makes it easy to get mixes of high- 
est quality and uniformity every time. Lone Star Masonry Cement 
makes smooth, workable mortars that speed work, save time and 
labor on the job. 1 Why not take a lesson from Central Washington 
College and use Lone Star Masonry Cement on your next job? 
You'll find it pays off now and for years to come. Lone STAR 
CEMENT CORPORATION, 100 PARK AVENUE, New York 17, NEW York 


Student Housing, CENTRAL Wasmincton Coitece or Epucation, Ellensburg * Lone Star 
Architect: Cowan & Pappocx, Yakima + General Contractor: VANDIVORT 

Constauction Company, Wenatchee + Masonry Contractor: Brown & M. 

Warken, Yakima + Masonry Cement & Concrete by: ELLENSBURG Cement asonry 


Propucts Company, Ellensburg + All of Washington. 


ABOVE: Swinging the panels into place 
LEFT: The prestressed components 
BELOW: Model of Science complex when finished 


Architects: Minoru Yamasaki & Associates, Detroit 
Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johanson, Seattle 
Precast Concrete Units: Associated Sand & Gravel, Inc., 
Everett, Washington 
Engineers: Worthington, Skilling, Helle & Jackson, Seattle 


The United States Science Pavillion is one of 
two principal theme buildings of the Seattle 
World’s Fair. After the Fair it becomes the city’s 
cultural center. 

The load-bearing S-type stud wall panels are 
32 and 52 feet long. They are faced with Trinity 
White portland cement and white quartzite ag- 
gregate. They are prestressed. The high strength 


A product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Offices: 
e e e ; 2 
-us Trinity White = Fot Wont, Tern» Hoo, Tenas 
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. wherever concrete 
must be beautiful 


of Trinity White and the high-early-strength gray 
cement back-up permitted the forms to bestripped 
in 12 to 14 hours with steam curing. Panels are 
secured in place by either welding or bolting. 

Problems of repeated turning, handling and 
transporting these massive members were neatly 
and ingeniously solved with specially outfitted 
lift trucks. 


Chicago, Illinois + Chatta- 
Dallas, Texas 


nnessee 


an -+ Tampa, 
os Angeles, 


Indiana + J on, M 
Florida + M 
California 


In planning the Dallas convention, 
the officers and staff of the American 
Institute of Architects hoped to ad- 
vance the cause of the expanded 
service concept. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there were a couple of squab- 
bles in the business sessions which 
tended to obscure the main idea. The 
“new dimensions of architectural 
practice” seemed to get confused by 
the rebellion of the membership over 
two proposals to change the bylaws. 
One of these proposals would au- 
thorize the establishment of compo- 
nent councils, or guilds, to include 
along with A.LA. members a variety 
of non-professional members. This 
proposal, which had been rather in- 
adequately communicated to A.LA. 
members in an official notice of pro- 
posed bylaw changes, was far from 
popular. Board members were talk- 
ing about “bloody Wednesday,” the 
day on which this was to come to 
vote. Sure enough there was a bat- 
tle, and an apparently thorough 
trouncing was avoided only by a mo- 
tion (which carried by a slim but 
official margin) to refer the proposal 
back to the Board for further study. 
The other contested proposal 
would permit chapters of the Insti- 
tute to establish the classification of 
“professional affiliates” if they so de- 
sired. This one was heatedly dis- 
cussed, but was not voted on, because 
somebody had conveniently discov- 
ered that there was not an official 
quorum present on “bloody Friday.” 
It needs to be pointed out that 
those two proposals are really only 
fringe offshoots of the basic effort. 
They would have represented a cer- 
tain broadening of the A.I.A. itself, 
but only incidentally a broadening of 
the architect's activities or abilities. 
They are not at all necessary to the 
extension of his competence or his 
responsibility, and so didn't really 
need even to come up in the first 
place. 
It is well to remember that the 
architect is being challenged today 
by his clients and by his competitors, 


Behind the Record 


A Fight on the Wrong Issues 


and that the present or future image 
of the architect is an issue not to be 
avoided. 

As outgoing President Philip Will 
said in his banquet address: "Our 
profession is not exempt from the 
laws of historical challenge and re- 
sponse. We too must recognize the 
need for adaptation and change not 
merely in the way we design build- 
ings but in our relation to society, to 
one another, and even in the way we 
understand and define our own pro- 
fession." 

Or again: “We are no longer the 
simple civilization of our pioneer 
forefathers. Yesterday's standard of 
mature performance equals that of 
today's novice. The Renaissance 
man, a modern Leonardo, cannot 
exist today. Such is the explosive 
growth in technology and standards 
of performance that professional 
amateurism can no longer be toler- 
ated by a demanding public. Failure 
by the architectural profession to 
recognize this new need for perform- 
ance in depth has left a vacuum into 
which has poured a horde of con- 
sultants and specialized non-profes- 
sional building enterprises.” 

Henry Wright, in-coming presi- 
dent of the Institute, phrased it in 
positive terms: “There is hardly a 
single service mentioned in the Com- 
mittee of the Profession’s report 
which has not been provided as a 
matter of regular practice by many 
men of my acquaintance for the past 
ten or fifteen years. There is nothing 
new about making feasibility and 
economic studies and arranging for 
financing of projects and working 
methods of the entrepreneur, and 
collaboration with planners and oth- 
ers in urban renewal and redevelop- 
ment projects. What is new is the 
Institute’s new program designed to 
gather, collect and make available 
information on this broad spectrum 
of architectural practice to all mem- 
bers.” 

Maybe that’s a good note to re- 
member about the Dallas convention. 

—Emerson Goble 
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A.LA/^S DALLAS CONVENTION DEBATES NEW ERA 
AND SPIRITED SKIRMISHES PROVE AGAIN 
THAT ARCHITECTS ARE STILL FOR ARCHITECTURE 


Bittersweet moment: his widow accepts the 


1962 A.LA. Gold Medal posthumously awarded 
to Eero Saarinen and presented by President 
Philip Will Jr. at the annual dinner 


10 
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Bylaw changes fought as diminishing architect; Wright 
becomes president; Carroll, Odell and Gamble elected 


If you want to sell architects any- 
thing—even a professional program 
for expanding their services and 
besting their most worrisome compe- 
tition—you had better avoid suggest- 
ing that specialization is any part 
of it. The architect is a generalist 
with no specialty but design itself 
and any proposals which seem to 
deny this basic premise will be over- 
whelmingly rejected. 

Such, at any rate, appeared to be 
the inescapable lesson of the A.I.A.’s 
1962 annual convention, held May 
7-11 in Dallas. It was a very hot week 
(temperatures mostly in the 90's), 
but air conditioned buses and cars 
shuttled the 2,275 conventioners be- 
tween (air conditioned) convention 
hotels, the Statler-Hilton (official 
“headquarters”) and the Sheraton, to 
meetings and exhibits in the enor- 
mous (air conditioned) Dallas Mem- 
orial Auditorium (as well as on ex- 
tracurricular excursions), so it was 
mostly tempers that were warm. 

And warm they were in the ses- 
sions (described in some detail on 
page 9) which took up the Board pro- 
posals for “special purpose Councils” 


of the offices were contested. From left: the new president, H 
Los Angeles, was unopposed to succeed Philip Will Jr. of 
right: First Vice President J. Roy Carroll Jr. of Philadel à; 


as separate components within the 
Institute and for authorization of a 
new “professional affiliate” class of 
membership to be established by 
chapters at their discretion for engi- 
neers, planners, landscape architects, 
sculptors, muralists “and other ar- 
tists allied to architecture.” 

Although the Councils’ proposal 
was merely “tabled,” and the profes- 
sional] affiliates proposal could not be 
acted on for lack of a quorum, the 
floor discussion left no doubt of the 
widespread and literally passionate 
opposition of the delegates to both. 
The professional affiliates proposal 
was coming up for the third time at 
a national convention; and the irrita- 
tion of many delegates was clearly 
expressed by George Vernon Russell 
of Los Angeles (a leading opponent 
of both proposals) when he sug- 
gested there ought to be a means of 
getting “opposition” views to Board 
and staff. As it is, he said, “the 
phone is off the hook and nobody’s 
listening.” 

As Executive Director William H. 
Scheick saw it afterwards, “what 


they told us at this convention is 


iry Lyman Wright of 
ago. Above, left to 
econd Vice Presi- 


IS HE 
REALLY 


Take the choicest baking apples, quality flour, butter, 
sugar and spices—then ask a five-year-old child to bake 
a pie. Result? Chaos! 


What’s missing? The indispensable ingredient—crafts- 
manship, that comes from thorough training and years 
of experience. The same ingredient so vitally important 
to proper installation of quality hardwood flooring. No 
matter how superior the basic materials, mediocre work- 
manship results in a sub-standard finished product. Even 
the most carefully selected hardwood flooring needs 
the expert touch of a master craftsman to be properly 
installed as a Robbins floor. 


You owe it to your client and your professional reputa- 


tion to insist on superior flooring installed by a quality 
contractor. And when you specify a Robbins hardwood 
floor system, you’re assured of both! 


Robbins — manufacturer of [ronbound® Continuous 
Strip®, PermaCushion® and Powerlock® floor systems— 
authorizes installation only by experienced contractors 
with reputations for high standards and business com- 
petence. These standards of excellence make possible the 
Robbins guarantee—countersigned by the installer—that 
insures quality materials and expert installation. 


There’s a franchised Robbins installer near you. For his 
name, write Robbins Flooring Company, Reed City, 
Michigan. Attn: Dept. AR-662. 


[E (C2) (3 [23 U INT 


Subsidiary of E. L. Bruce Co. Incorporated, Memphis, Tennessee. World's largest maker of hardwood floors. 
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A.I.A. Convention 


continued from page 10 


that we're moving too fast" and he 
seemed to feel this was on the whole 
a heartening kind of criticism. 

The convention did approve other 
Board proposals for making the first 
vice president also the president- 
elect (effective with next year's elec- 
tion) and for moving forward with 
plans for development of a new head- 
quarters building on and adjoining 
the present site in Washington, D.C., 
the Octagon itself to be preserved as 
the ceremonial center. 

All in all, the discussions at Dallas 

suggested next year's convention at 
Miami Beach, which has been ex- 
pected to debate quite extensive 
changes in the A.LA. Mandatory 
Standards in connection with the 
expanded services program, would 
be far from dull. 
Missing Dimension? The four ses- 
sions of the “professional” (i.e., non- 
business) program, developed on the 
theme "New Dimensions of Archi- 
tectural Practice,” provided nothing 
like the excitement and stimulus of 
last year's famous Philadelphia pro- 
gram. A great many useful things 
were said by a number of accom- 
plished spokesmen for their fields, 
but the stirring sense of relevance to 
the doing of architecture was some- 
how lacking. 

By far the most absorbing of the 
sessions was the one in which four 
young representatives of their chap- 
ters presented three “Case Histories 
of Community Service" by A.LA. 
chapters, rather spectacularly docu- 
mented with slides to convey visually 
the problem, the program and the 
design results. As panel moderator 
Emerson Goble, editor of the RECORD, 
put it, “What the architect needs to 
do—what these four have done—is 
to fill a void in leadership." The case 
histories: Market Square Mall, 
Knoxville, described by Benjamin 
McMurry Jr. for the East Tennes- 
see Chapter; Civic Center, Eugene, 
Ore., described by Donald H. Lutes 
for the Southwestern Oregon Chap- 
ter; and Main Street, Little Rock, de- 
scribed by Gordon Wittenberg and 
Noland Blass Jr. for Little Rock. 
Traditional Honors. Except for the 
Gold Medal and the Fellowships, the 
awards were made at the annual 
awards luncheon, held the opening 
day of the convention in the Statler- 
Hilton's grand ballroom. 

Architect Harry D. Payne of 
Houston received the annual Edward 
C. Kemper Award, named for a for- 
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Gould Odell Jr.; First Vice President J. Roy Carroll Jr.; President Henry Lyman 
Wright; Secretary Clinton Gamble; Treasurer Raymond S. Kastendieck; Direc- 
tors James A. Clark, East Central, and James Lawrence Jr., New England; and 
Executive Director William H. Scheick. Back row, left to right: Directors Oswald 
H. Thorson, Central States; Charles M. Nes Jr., Middle Atlantic; Morris Ketch- 
um Jr., New York; George B. Mayer, Ohio; R. Lloyd Snedaker, Western Moun- 
tain; Julius Sandstedt, North Central States; G. Scott Smitherman, Gulf States; 
Adrian N. Langius, Michigan; Robert L. Durham, Northwest; William J. Bach- 
man, Illinois; William E. Freeman Jr., South Atlantic; and William W. Eshbach, 
Pennsylvania. 


Hospitality lounge (two views above) provided by host chapter near meeting 
room in Dallas Memorial Auditorium was attractive and popular gathering place. 
Perpetual coffee service was thoroughly patronized—here Mrs. Henry Elkins and 
Mrs. George Harrell serve Daniel J. Howe Jr., F. W. Dodge public relations di- 
rector 


j 2 DEM 2) b 
Convention Chairman Roscoe DeWitt of Dallas (left above) at convention regis- 
tration headquarters, on Auditorium's lower level near exhibits. 1962 Building 
Products Exhibit (entrance right above) was largest ever (107 exhibits) 


New Fellows (in official photograph above) were “advanced to Fellowship” in 
stately ceremonies held in the Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton Hotel, where the 
President’s reception immediately followed. The new Hor y Fellows (not in 
this photograph) were also installed on this occasion. (For list of Fellows, April 
1962, page 26) 


Between sessions . . . . 
Irving W. Hadsell, president of F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
with Recorp Editor Emerson Goble and Mrs. Goble 


PUT 
mT 
wii 


Benjamin McMurry of Knoxville, Gordon Wittenberg of 
Little Rock and William Stephen Allen of 

San Francisco (left). Center: Robert Anshen of 

San Francisco with California's Dean William Wurster 


G 


Robert E. Hansen of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
Harold Calhoun of Houston, Robert W. Cutler of New York, 
and Morris Ketchum Jr. of New York 


Happy colleagues. ... (left) A.LA.'s new secretary, 
Clinton Gamble of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and 
Robert H. Levison of Clearwater 


Samuel I. Cooper of Atlanta, chairman of 
A.LA. International Relations Committee, with 
Hon. Tomas Reyes and Hernan Larrain-Errazuriz of Chile 


Edgar H. Berners of Green Bay, Wis., 
Mr. and Mrs. Solis Seiferth of New Orleans and 
Lem Moody, also of New Orleans 


Cross-country exchange. .. . (far right) 
Samuel E. Homsey of Wilmington, Del., and 
Bartlett Cocke of San Antonio 


Robert M. Cunningham Jr., RECORD editorial director and 
F. W. Dodge Corporation vice president, with 

RECORD associate editor Herbert L. Smith Jr. and 

G. Scott Smitherman of Shreveport, La, 


Center: New Honorary Fellow Hector Mestre of Mexico, 
Frederick J. Woodbridge of New York, Mrs. John Noble Rich- 
ards of Toledo and A.I.A. Past President Richards. Right: 
J. Roy Carroll Jr. and California's Ulysses Floyd Rible 


Mr. and Mrs. George E. Kassabaum of St. Louis 
and Mr. and Mrs. Oswald H. Thorson of Waterloo, Iowa 
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A.I.A. Convention 


continued from page 12 


mer executive director of the Insti- 
tute and given for distinguished 
service to the Institute and the pro- 
fession. Mr. Payne has been active 
for nearly 20 years in the establish- 
ment and administration of insurance 
programs for architects. 

Medals in allied fields were given 
as follows: Fine Arts—painter Stu- 
art Davis of New York; Craftsman- 
ship—model-maker Theodore Con- 
rad of Jersey City, N.J.; Industrial 
Arts—industrial designers Sund- 
berg-Ferar Inc. of Southfield, Mich. ; 
Allied Professions—consulting engi- 
neers Ammann and Whitney of New 
York; Architectural Photography— 
Ernst Haas of New York. 

This year’s Citation of an Organi- 
zation went to the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, and Lewis Mum- 
ford of Amenia, N.Y., received the 
Citation of Honor for his book “The 
City in History.” 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill of 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Portland, Ore., received the 
A.LA.s first Architectural Firm 
Award for “maintaining a high 
standard of excellence that has dis- 
tinguished its architecture over a 
wide geographical area and in many 
building types.” 

Also presented at the awards 
luncheon was the sixth annual R. S. 
Reynolds Memorial Award, accepted 
by French architect Guy Lagneau on 
behalf of the Atelier d’Architecture 
Guy Lagneau, Michel Weill and Jean 
Dimitrijevic, a Paris firm honored 
for design of the Museum Cultural 
Center in Le Havre, in collaboration 
with architect Raymond Audigier of 
Le Havre (May 1962, page 20). The 
prize of $25,000, largest in architec- 
ture, was accompanied by an alumi- 
num sculpture by Harry Bertoia. 

Honorary Memberships were be- 
stowed on Polly Shackleton, former 
head of the A.LA.'s legislative af- 
fairs department and editor of its 
biweekly newsletter; Wolf von Eck- 
hardt, former head of the A.LA. 
publie information department and 
art director of the A.LA. Journal; 
Edith Brazwell Evans, for 14 years 
and until its recent absorption by 
House & Garden, editor-in-chief of 
Living for Young Homemakers; 
George E. Pettengill, A.LA. librari- 
an; Perry I. Prentice, editor and 
publisher of Howse & Home; and 
Arnold C. Tjomsland, school plan- 
ning expert and associate professor 
at Washington State University. 
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Reflective moment. . (left) Worley Wong of San Francisco. 
Right: George F. Pierce Jr. and Albert S. Golemon of Houston 
in a quick conference with colleagues 


Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Gamble of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., with 
Robert W. Cutler of New York (left). Right: Dean William Wurster 
of California with Robert F. Marshall, RECORD publisher and 

F. W. Dodge Corporation executive vice president 


Texas regional directors now and then. . . . (left) 

Reginald Roberts of San Antonio (present) and R. Max Brooks of Austin (past). 
Right: New President Henry Wright of Los Angeles with 

Past President George Bain Cummings of Binghamton, N.Y. 


Dean John Lawrence of Tulane with Herbert L. Smith Jr., 
RECORD associate editor, and James R. Lamantia Jr. of New Orleans (left). 
Right: John Carl Warnecke Jr. of San Francisco with 

California's Dean William Wurster 


All photographs: Donald R. Snyder, Emerson Goble, Daniel J. Howe Jr. 


North Carolina State’s Dean Henry Kamphoefner with New President Henry Wright with Daniel Schwartzman of New 
Arthur G. Odell of Charlotte, N.C. (left). Right: New York. Right: Dean Walter Taylor of Ohio with H. Samuel Kruse 
Honorary Fellow Ngo Viet-Thu of Vietnam with RECORD of Miami, next year’s host chapter convention chairman 
Senior Editors Robert E. Fischer and Jeanne Davern and 
Ernest Mickel of F. W. Dodge construction newspapers 


E 
Gulf States' new regional director, G. Scott Smitherman Center: Clinton E. Brush III of Nashville, Gulf States' ret 
of Shreveport, with Paul Spreiregen, new member of A.I.A.’s regional director, with Matthew L. Rockwell, A.I.A. director 
staff in Washington, D.C., and Mrs. Spreiregen of public s, and R. Max Brooks of Austin, Tex. 


Right: William Dudley Hunt Jr., RECORD senior editor, with 
Florida's Clinton Gamble and Robert F. Hastings of Detroit 


Howard Eichenbaum of Little Rock and Leon B. Senter of Busy Host Chapter Chairman Ralph Bryan of Dallas pauses for 
Tulsa, Okla. (left). Right: Carrolls three—Edwin W. a quick chat with Bartlett Cocke of San Antonio (left). 

of El Paso, J. Roy Jr. of Philadelphia, and Right: Mr. and Mrs. O'Neil Ford of San Antonio 

Elliott of A.LA. headquarters staff in Washington 


J. Winfield Rankin, / director of administrative services, Three of four speakers on conventional panel moderated by 
with Past President Clair W. Ditchy of Detroit (left). Emerson Goble—Benjamin F. MeMurry, Gordon G. Wittenberg 
Right: A.I.A. Public Relations Counsel Robert Denny of Wash- and (from Eugene, Oreg.), Donald Lutes. Right: George Vernon 
ington, RECORD Editor Emerson Goble and William Stephen Allen Russell of Los Angeles and Harris Armstrong of St. Louis 
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MEN'S PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING, Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, Terre Haute—is distinguished by the longest single-span 
folded plate roof in the United States: 160 ft., 10 in., with a 3-ft. overhang 
at each end. Tendon and anchorage assemblies, equipment and tech- 
nical assistance supplied by Ryerson. Architect: Miller—Miller & Asso- 
ciates, Terre Haute. Structural engineer: Homer Howe. Contractor: 
J. L. Simmons Co., Indianapolis. 


NEW 
IDEAS 
IN CONCRETE 


... Shaped to hard-working realities — 


T Rant ALY 


et 7 N 
ES Asa a E STE " n 
NOS a 


PORT OF SEATTLE PIER 28. Warehouses adjacent to three ship berths span 150 ft.—with no interior columns. The clear span is made possible by a post: 
tensioned thin-shell concrete barrel roof, supported by columns spaced at 40-ft. intervals. Minimum clear height in the warehouses is 26 ft, Chief engineer, 
Port of Seattle: Charles Dearstyne. Design engineer, for Pier 28 project: Wheeler H. Rucker, dr. General contractor: Lease Company, Inc., Seattle. 


-——— 


Stretch a roof or fling a highway —the 
versatility of concrete is equal to the task when 
post-tensioned by Ryerson. Here are four 
examples of that versatility. In each case, 
Ryerson service provided post-tensioning 
materials, equipment and experience to bring 
the project to a successful conclusion. 
FINE ARTS CENTER, Grinnell College, Grinnell, lowa. In this beautiful 
structure the 100-ft. span in the theater, as well as the reduced structural 
depth of the building frame, was economically achieved by post tensioning. 
Two connected parts, the Roberts Theater and the Arts Building make up 
the Center. 


Architect and Engineers: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago. 
Contractor: The Weitz Company, Inc., Des Moines. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDING, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb—includes four gymnasiums, three 
swimming areas, dance rooms, classrooms, offices—110,000 sq. ft. of recreational and work space, Post-tensioned, 
concrete roof girders 127' long make the large free-space areas possible. Architects and engineers: Samuelson and 
Sandquist, Chicago. General contractor: Johnson, Jacobson, Inc., DeKalb. Sub-contractor, roof girders: Mid- 


west Prestressed Concrete Company. 


— 


mm 
AL 


y RYERSON post-tensioning service 


-Stage service in a single-price package 


nique quality-controlled Ryerson service covers every 

peration. One quoted price includes: 

Force development calculations—írom design engineers' 
ic data, Ryerson furnishes computations verifying 

at the forces developed by its system meet your plan 

quirements. 


Detailing and placement plans— Ryerson prepares de- 
iled placing drawings for tendons, grout connections 
id vent pipes, anchorages and other components. All 
lits are tagged in accordance with these drawings. 


Quality-controlled tendon and anchorage assemblies— 
| units are fabricated under carefully controlled condi- 


YERSON 


SEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., MEMBER OF THE <Q, STEEL FAMILY 


tions. We can provide test reports on every heat of wire 
used in tendons. 


* Equipment for precise stressing, positive grouting— we 
furnish all necessary equipment, including easily-operated 
jacks, instruments for measuring stress and elongation, 
hydraulic pumps, grout mixers. 


* Field Procedures—Ryerson personnel are thoroughly 
experienced and can provide whatever counsel you need 
at each step of the post-tensioning operation. 


For further information on our complete post-tensioning 
service, call your nearby Ryerson plant. 


Re-Bars and Accessories +  Post-Tensioning +  Lift-Slab 
Service + Spirals + Wire Mesh + Open-Web Joists + Sheet 
Steel Piling and Bearing Piles + Structural Shapes and Tubing * 
Safety Plate + Stainless Steel « Aluminum Building Products 
* PVC Water Stops * Expanded Metal * Grating, etc. 
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SHOPPING CENTERS 
PACE STORE CONSTRUCTION 


STORE BUILDING continues on its merry upward ee with a 
record performance in 1961 and further gains in early 1962. 
Both dollar and physical volume of store building contracts 
reached all-time highs last year, at $1,996 million and 192 mil- 
lion sq ft, respectively. For the first quarter of 1962, mercantile 
building contracts (in dollars) ran seven per cent ahead of the 
comparable period last year. The growth of store construction | 
has had a decided impact on total nonresidential building, as 
stores now account for about 15 per cent of that market. 


EXACTLY HOW MUCH of this growth represents shopping — 
center construction is impossible to pin-point. However, we have | 
reason to believe that it is a substantial part and is increasing. 
According to one estimate, 5,500 shopping centers accounted for 
25 per cent of all retail sales (excluding automobile sales) in 1961 
compared to less than one per cent in the late 1940's. There seems - 
to be another trend toward larger individual shopping centers 
serving a wider variety of retail needs. What started out as a 
parking space for a supermarket and maybe a connected drug 
store has become, in many cases, a self-contained commercial 
“city” with department store branches, a discount house, a food 
supermarket, a clothing speciality shop, a furniture outlet, a 
gourmet shop, or any number of other combinations. 


SHOPPING CENTERS’ raison d'etre is still, of course, the auto- 
mobile. The principal attraction of the most elegant of the new 
shopping centers, with their park-like malls and cohesive archi- 
tectural design, is apt to be their convenient access by private 
car. To get there by driving, to find a place close to the stores to 
leave the car, and to have all the items on the shopping list avail- 
able within walking distance from the car appear to be the pre- 
ferred habits of most consumers. Acres of adjoining parking lots 
mean relatively high land costs to the developer (to say nothing of 
the expense of grading, paving, and servicing these acres), but 
they are essential for the success of the suburban s ing cen- 
ter. And the new centers in or nearby downtown areas, which 
may be part of an urban renewal plan, usually contain vast un- 
derground parking facilities or have other special a gements 
for enlarged parking space. T 


HISTORICALLY, motor-vehicle travel has inereased consider- 
ably faster than car registrations (or sales of new cars). Fore- 
casts prepared by the Bureau of Publie Roads indicate a 93 per 
cent rise in vehicle-miles traveled from 1956 to 1976. ‘This trend, 
along with the stepped-up pace of the new highway program is 
bound to have a very stimulating effect on shopping center and 
store construction in the years to come, As for the near term, we 
expect the first quarter gain in total store building to be main- 
tained throughout 1962. Rising personal income, retail sales, and 
general business activity will contribute to another record year 
for store construction, with contract awards totalni well over 
$2 billion for the first time. 


EDWARD A. SPRAGUE, Economist 
F. W. Dodge Corporation 
A McGraw-Hill Company 


Henry End is the first 
decorator to receive. 
à citation from the 
American Institute 
of Architects, He has 
received more dec- 
orating awards than 


anyone in the U. $, 


Bigelow sales offices are located in the following cities : Atlanta, Ga.; Beston, M 
Hartford, Conn.; High Point, N. C.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Minneap: 


| Henry End 


chooses 
Bigelow 
Carpet 

for New York's 
famous 
Plaza Hotel 


The rich mosaic design of this handsome Bigelow Carpet is in perfect 
harmony with the lavish Victorian decor of the Plaza's corridors. 


Famed interior designer, Henry End, 
A.I.D., 1.D.1., in charge of the Plaza 
Hotel's program of restoration has 
refurbished this historic establish- 
ment in the elegance and style suited 
to such distinguished premises. The 
Bigelow Carpets chosen for all cor- 
ridors, dining areas, lounges, private 
rooms and suites were specially 
planned to carry out Mr. End's indi- 
vidual design. 

Bigelow Carpet is selected by lead- 
ing designers for the most important 
architectural jobs. Reasonable price, 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW...BUY j 
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long economical service, and top 
performance under traffic — as well 
as beauty — are prime considerations 
in every Bigelow Carpet designed 
for use in public areas. Special de- 
signs, colors and textures available. 
If you plan an installation, consult 
Bigelow's Carpet specialists about 
colors, patterns, weaves, at prices 
you can afford. No charge for this 
service. Contact Bigelow through the 
nearest sales office or by writing to 
Bigelow Contract Department, 140 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Bigelow 


Carpets & Rugs since 1825 


Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, III.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; Denver, Colo.; Detroit, Mich, 
inn.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San Francisco, Calif; Seattle, Wash. 
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Construction Cost Indexes 


Presented by Clyde Shute, Director of Statistical Policy, Construction News Div. F. W. Dodge Corp., from data compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Assoc. Ine. 


Labor and Materials: U.S. average 1926-1929—100 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 
APTS., HOTELS, | COMMERCIAL AND APTS., HOTELS [COMMERCIAL AND 
RESIDENTIAL OFFICE BLDGS. | FACTORY BLDGS. RESIDENTIAL OFFICE BLDGS. | FACTORY BLDGS. 
Brick Brick Brick Brick Brick Brick 
and and and and and and 
Concrete Steel Brick Frame Concrete Concrete Steel 
108.5 105.5 723 679 840 
133.4 130.1 86.3 83.1 95.1 974 947 
246.6 240.0 189.3 189.9 180.6 180.8 1775 
251.5 248.0 194.3 1962 185.4 1837 185.0 
2732 2713 2749 271.8 212.8 214.6 2042 202.8 205.0 
2782 274.8 271.9 2652 2622 218.8 221.0 212.8 210.1 2143 
281.3 2772 281.0 286.0 282.0 223.0 224.6 2213 221.8 223.0 
285.0 2782 293.0 300.6 295.4 219.6 2191 233.5 225.2 2254 
293.1 286.0 300.0 308.3 302.4 2253 225.1 229.0 231.5 231.8 
310.8 302.2 320.1 328.6 3245 2372 2417 
318.5 308.3 333.1 3452 339.8 2412 2487 
328.0 365.4 3573 243.9 2557 
386.8 374.1 2522 266.1 
395.8 380.6 259.2 2747 
1961 f 422.4 397.0 2567 275.8 
January 1962 | 3651 343.5 407.1 432.5 4057 260.0 2798 288.9 278.0 
February 1962 367.1 344.6 4102 4369 4092 259.9 2797 288.9 278.0 
March 1962 | 3671 344.6 4102 436.9 4092 259.9 2797 288.9 278.0 
== CUR CUM —7—. LA | % increase over 1939 
March 1962 1972 181.5 | 213.8 | 227.5 214.5 201.1 2043 194.1 | 196.6 193.5 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


119.8 
2157 
2253 
240.9 
255.0 
267.0 


119.0 
213.6 
222.8 
239.0 
249.6 


307.1 
318.4 


1961 
Janvary 1962 
February 1962 
March 1962 — 


March 1962 


Cost comparisons, as percentage 
differences, for any particular type of 
construction, are possible between 
localities, or periods of time within 
the same city, by dividing the dif- 
ference between the two index num- 


110—95 
95 


Then: costs in A are approximately 
16 per cent higher than in B. 


— 0.158 


103.7 
121. 
219.8 


997 
116.5 
216.1 


320.8 
330.1 
342.3 
350.2 
354.0 


322.7 
335.3 
345.1 
350.4 


288.9 
290.2 
291.4 
291.4 350.4 
291.4 350.4 


% increase over 1939 
1934 | 198.5 | 202.0 


308.7 
310.8 
310.8 
310.8 


368.2 354.0 


194.3 203.9 


Cost comparisons cannot be made be- 
tween different types of construction 
because the index numbers for each 
type relate to a different U. S. aver- 
age for 1926-29. 

Material prices and wage rates 


bers by one of them; i.e.: 

index for city A = 110 

index for city B= 95 
(both indexes must be for the same 
type of construction). 
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Conversely: costs in B are approxi- 
mately 14 per cent lower than in A. 


110—95 


[=a 0.136 


used in the current indexes make no 
allowance for payments in excess of 
published list prices, thus indexes 
reflect minimum costs and not neces- 
sarily actual costs. 


BORDEN ARCHITECTURAL DECOR PANELS : DECA-GRID 


Borden Architectural Decor Panels are highly adaptable 
for nearly unlimited application as facades, dividers, 
grilles, etc. in the field of modern architecture. The hand- 
some, lightweight aluminum panels are both sturdy and 
practical, providing access for light and air in conjunction 
with safety and a long maintenance-free life. 


Borden offers many types of Decor Panel—each type 
amenable to tremendous variation to fit most completely 


the architect's purpose, as seen in the use of Borden 
Deca-Grid for the new Miami, Florida elementary school 
illustrated above. 


For complete information on Deca-Grid and the other 
Borden Architectural Decor Panels, including Deca-Gril, 
Deca-Ring, Decor Plank and their many variations and 
subtypes, write for our new eight-page catalog on Borden 
Architectural Decor Panels. 


another fine product line of 


BORDEN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


MAIN OFFICE: 822 GREEN LANE, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY e Elizabeth 2-6410 
PLANTS AT: LEEDS, ALABAMA; UNION, NEW JERSEY; CONROE, TEXAS 


OLIN-SANG AMERICAN CIVILIZATION CENTER, BRANDEIS UNIVER 


im 


SITY + The Architects Collaborative, Cambridge, Mass. 


ONE 395 SQ. FT. SKYDOME® UNIT DAYLIGHTS THIS ENTIRE HALL 


A single Skydome®, 8, ft. e 6% ft. long built to ac 

ylighting through this honeycomb grid ceiling. Formed of shatterproof acrylic pla 
this watertight skylight seals off the elements, At the same time, it admits cheerful, evenly 
diffused, glarefree daylight to the hall below and accentuates the unusual play of contrast- 
ing textures. We welcome other opportunities to combine daylightin ith advanced design 


ideas. For further information, ple: phone or write our Custom Engineering Department. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY < CYANAMID > BUILDING PRODUCTS DIVIS 


SKYDOME 


ACRYLIC SKYLIGHTS 


IAD, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 


—Drawn for the Record by Alan Dunn 


“I can’t worry over the rising waters of the Nile—I've got my 
hands full back home saving Penn Station—" 


C.S.I. CONVENTION TAKES UP 
STANDARD REFERENCE SPECIFICATIONS 
IN SELF-ANALYTICAL PROGRAM 


Standard reference specifications 
emerged the major issue at the sixth 
annual convention of the Construc- 
tion Specifications Institute. This 
year's program involved the critical 
evaluation of the Institute by spokes- 
men for the American Institute of 
Architects, Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, Consulting En- 
gineers Council and the Producers’ 
Council, Inc. The three-day meeting 


. held April 23-25 in Atlanta, was at- 


tended by 820 persons, including 169 


delegates from 39 C.S.I. chapters. 


Although no final action was taken 
on the question of whether or not 
C.S.I. should adopt a standard refer- 
ence spec, conventioners were given 
copies of a proposal by the Atlanta 
chapter to take home for study. The 
Atlanta  chapter's proposal was 
backed by a sample specification on 
the Atlanta Airport terminal build- 
ing done in two formats—in the con- 
ventional format and as a standard 
reference specification. 

A floor discussion on the subject 
showed those attending solidly be- 


hind this new concept of writing con- 
struction specifications. 

Elmer A. Lundberg, Producers 
Council president, said the producers 
were delighted to see a reduction in 
the words and pages of specs. George 
W. Poulsen Jr., Consulting Engi- 
neers Council treasurer, said specifi- 
cations are getting so much more 
complicated, there is a real need for 
a standard reference section. 

It was emphasized that although 
there were probably many small 
points on which C.S.I. members 
would disagree in the Atlanta chap- 
ter’s proposal, for the time being 
only the principle of the standard 
specification would be considered. 
Once that met general approval, the 
task of ironing out small details 
would begin. 


New Officers Elected 

Edwin T. Pairo, Chatelain, Gauger 
& Nolan, Washington, D.C., is the 
new Institute president. He was to 
take over his official duties from 
James Bort, Chicago, on June 1. 


Other new officers are Frank W. 
Crimp, Boston; Terrell R. Harper, 
Dallas; Jack R. Lewis, San Diego— 
vice presidents; Edwin A. Weed, New 
York—secretary-treasurer. 


Honors Awarded 

Five members were elevated to the 
rank of Fellow: Willard H. Barrows, 
New York; Albert G. Bear, New Or- 
leans; R. Redmond Coghlan Jr., Los 
Angeles; Jack R. Lewis, San Diego; 
and Henry T. J. Martin, Dallas. 

Certificates of appreciation went 
to Lester T. Burn, Washington, 
D.C.; Frank Couch, Detroit; and 
John P. Davey, Columbus, Ohio. 

The President’s Medal, a new 
award, was instituted as a symbol of 
office and was to be given to the in 
coming Edwin T. Pairo and the nine 
former C.S.I. presidents. 

Receiving President's Plaques 
were James A. Lee, Atlanta; Edwin 
A. Weed, New York; Leslie M. Low- 
ery, Detroit; Vincent G. Raney, San 
Francisco; and Robert G. Burkhardt, 
Chicago. 
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One of many ways you can use this Carrier 
matched pair for low-cost air conditioning 


This application consists of Carrier 38AB outdoor 
Condensing Units and 38R Fan and Coil Units. It is 
just one of many ways you can "tailor-make" an in- 
stallation to provide effective, economical air condi- 
tioning for your prospect's specific requirements. 


This installation shown above serves a one-story 
plant. The indoor sections, hung vertically from 
columns, provide 3-way air discharge. Depending 
on your requirements, the indoor sections may be 
suspended from the ceiling, hung on the walls or 
stood on the floor. They may also be used horizon- 
tally. With the outdoor section, they require only a 
single refrigerant circuit-a factor which reduces 
installation costs. 


The outdoor sections are ideal for roof-top use. 
They are comparatively light in weight, have a low 
silhouette and their vertical airflow eliminates the 
need for wind deflectors. They also feature capacity 
control, providing 2/3 capacity for light load opera- 
tion. This lowers operating cost and, at the same 
time, improves humidity control. 


Carrier 38AB Condensing Units and 38R Fan-Coil 
Units are available in matching capacities of 10 and 
15 tons. In addition, Carrier offers matched combi- 
nations for cooling and heating, as well as Heat 
Pump Weathermakers*. For information, call your 
Carrier dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. Or write 


Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
x Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. 


Carrier) Air Conditioning Company 
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CENTER OF ATTRACTION...OR NOISY DISTRACTION? 


HE'll have a much better chance of being listened to with real attention if you specify or include a really modern, effec- 
tive sound system in his building's conference rooms and meeting places. Here are some of the reasons why the best 
sound and communications systems bear the name STROMBERG-CARLSON.® m All of the components of your system will be 
custom-matched...designed right from the beginning to work together to minimize engineering and installation time 
...to provide the finest total system results. You can pick from the widest line of components—or systems— because 
STROMBERG-CARLSON is the most complete line of communication products for business, industry and institutions. æ Un- 
surpassed field and factory technical assistance...anytime...any place. m A STROMBERG-CARLSON system is backed by 
more than 65 years of unsurpassed competence in sound engineering. m Want more details or data sheets? Or do you 
have specific questions? Write: General Dynamics/Electronics-Rochester, Box H, 1406 N. Goodman St., Rochester 1, N.Y. 


Gili D 


GENERAL DYNAMICS | ELECTRONICS — ROCHESTER 
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ANNUAL C.E.C. MEETING TACKLES HUGE AGENDA 


NEW EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Harold P. King, past president; J. Gibson Wil- 
son, Jr., secretary; Sanford K. Fosholt, first vice president; Lester L. Bosch, presi- 
dent; Eugene Waggoner, second vice president; Harry Czyzewski, treasurer 


More than 60 subjects of vital con- 
cern to U.S. consulting engineers— 
the top four being competition from 
government bodies, architect-engi- 
neer relations, legal problems and 
public relations—were discussed and 
acted upon at the Consulting Engi- 
neers Council Sixth Annual Board of 
Directors Meeting, May 10-12 in 
New Orleans. 

Over 150 U. S. consulting engi- 
neers, plus representatives from 
Australia and Canada attended the 
three-day meeting. Acceptance of 
three new consulting engineer 
groups brought the total number of 
member organizations to 36 (plus 27 
members-at-large), giving an engi- 
neering firm membership of 1,643 
which is estimated to include more 
than 5,000 practicing engineers. 

Among the highlights of the meet- 
ing were panel discussions on con- 
sulting fees, professional liability in- 


surance and the engineer's role in 
planning. 

Other principal items on the busi- 
ness agenda were committee reports 
on cooperation with other profes- 
sional organizations, a new proposed 
catalog indexing system, the C.E.C. 
manual of practice, unionization of 
engineers and special problems of in- 
dividual C.E.C. organizations. 

The C.E.C. board of directors dis- 
cussed and approved sponsorship of 
a national joint committee of C.E.C. 
with A.I.A. following the decision of 
the Engineers’ Joint Council in April 
to withdraw from the E.J.C.-A.LA. 
Liaison Committee. 

Announcement was made at the 
meeting of plans to circulate the 
newly developed C.E.C. Engineering 
Catalog Index among trade associa- 
tions and publishers for comment. 

An Award of Merit was given to 
Admiral Eugene J. Peltier for his 


advancement of engineer registra- 
tion during his tour as Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and an 
Achievement Award was given to 
John K. Minasian for outstanding 
engineering in connection with struc- 
tural design of the Seattle World's 
Fair Space Needle. 


BACKGROUND ON C.E.C. 

The 36 member organizations are 
independent local, state or area 
groups of consulting engineers. 
These groups are made up of in- 
dividual consulting engineers or 
consulting engineering firms 
whose representatives are either 
sole proprietors, partners or regis- 
tered engineer officers of corpora- 
tions offering consulting engineer 
services. 

The government of the Council 
is vested in its Board of Directors 
which meets twice a year. C.E.C. 
employs an executive director, a 
director of information and office 
manager with offices in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

C.E.C. has published many docu- 
ments and publications for its 
members and dissemination to the 
publie. The Council is represented 
at national business, professional 
and legislative meeting and hear- 
ings of importance to consulting 
engineers. 


B.RI. CONFERENCES: SOLAR EFFECT TO SEALANTS 


The Building Research Institute 
1962 Spring Conferences held April 
24-25 in Washington, D. C., and at- 
tended by some 500 people, featured 
a technical program on three major 
topics: joint sealants, solar effects 
on building design and new building 
research. 

B.R.I. also presented the F. Stuart 
Fitzpatrick Memorial Award, given 
annually in honor of outstanding 
achievement in the unification of the 
building industry, to Douglas Whit- 
lock, Chairman of the Board, Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. 

During the award ceremony, Philip 
Will, Jr., past-president A.I.A., quot- 
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ed from the citation presented to 
Whitlock, saying, “Over the years, 
you have made a notable contribu- 
tion to extending research, establish- 
ing better apprenticeship practices 

. and promoting closer harmony 
between the diversified elements of 
the construction industry and its re- 
lated professions.” 

Among the papers presented at the 
solar effects sessions were: “Solar 
Effects on Building Appearance,” 
“Solar Effects on Building Costs," 
and “Procedures for Analysis of 
Building Design as Related to Solar 
Effects.” Other papers dealt with 
“Design of Windows,” “Design of 


Skylights,” “Design of Electric Il- 
lumination.” 

Under the general head of “New 
Building Research" were papers 
dealing with administration of re- 
search for building, suggestions for 
new research projects and reports on 
new building research. 

“New Joint Sealants: Criteria, 
Design and Materials” program was 
divided into joint criteria based on 
performance experience, sealant cri- 
teria based on recent research and 
performance experience, and recent 
developments in joint sealant mate- 
rials. 

—Robert E. Fischer 
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New Church Architecture in Germany 


Photographs and text by G. E. Kidder Smith, F.A.I.A. 


Garden entrance to church of the Holy Family by Rudolf Schwarz 


1. Holy Family. Gustavstrasse, Oberhausen (Essen). Rudolf Schwarz, architect 


A pleasant garden entrance, in thoughtful contrast 
to the crowded nondescript surroundings, makes the 
approach to this Roman Catholic church one of 
Schwarz’s most sensitive. The small weekday chapel 
forms one side of this garden court and can be en- 
tered directly so that the church proper can be kept 
locked if desired. Seating in the chapel takes care of 
extra worshippers on crowded Sundays. The lighting 
of the church itself floods in from all four sides 
through a series of rectangular panes set in square 
conerete blocks. These windows are filled with 
stained glass and are laid up alternately horizontal 
and vertical. The structure is an independent, raw 
concrete frame whose four central columns define 
the sanctuary. The congregation sits about the altar 
on three sides with a notable intimacy between 
priest and people. 


SECTION 


Entrance to church from garden court 


Ceiling above sanctuary 


New Church Architecture in Germany 
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Sanctuary 
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2. St. Laurentius. Hohenlohe Strasse, Munich. Emil Steffann and Siegfried Ostreicher, architects 


Although the semi-medievalism of this Roman Cath- 
olic church is not altogether satisfactory, since the 
shape is somewhat amorphous, and the fenestration 
undistinguished, it does deliver that elusive architec- 
tural quality of a spiritual place. Its buttressed 
brick exterior is simple and rugged, happily devoid 
of acrobatics or readily ruined finish. On entering 
one finds a semi-narthex with a baptismal font to i 
the left and a small altar at the right. One then 
steps into the main body of the church. This is domi- | 
nated both in plan and in space by the semi-circular | 
niche marking the chancel, which gives to the altar a 
visual importance and emphasis without separating 
the sanctuary from the congregation. Pews are 
placed on three sides. Complete simplicity and a for- 
tunate minimum of trappings mark the space. 


Church as seen from street 
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New Church Architecture in Germany 


View toward sanctuary 
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3. Christ Church. Schillerstrasse, Diiren. Hentrich and Heuser, architects 


Although the over-all statement of this Protestant 
church is on the dry side, the plan delivers an ex- 
cellent feeling of corporate worship, with the con- 
gregation grouped on three sides of the presbytery. 
The pews are banked slightly about the chancel, giv- 
ing it an additional focus. The plan forms a modified 
Greek eross, its sides slightly splayed out to provide 
fuller breadth at the crossing than at the end walls. 
The sides are fully, a bit overly, glazed with trans- 
lucent glass providing a high level of illumination. 
Choir and organ are in one arm of the cross, directly | 
behind the chancel. Note the open design of the pews. - 


—— 


Entrance facade 


Section. Final arrangement of chancel elements not as shown. 


EN 


Chancel 
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4. Evangelical Church. Jagdhausstrasse, Baden-Baden. Rolf-Eckart Weber, architect 


The architect for this 500-seat church in southwest 
Germany wanted each element to be a clear and dis- 
tinet entity in plan progression; bell tower, entry, 
nave and sacristy. Furthermore he sought to keep | 
structure separate from fabrie, with its concrete 
frame fully exposed, inside and out, and the panel 
walls stated as such. He wanted to speak with truth, 
architecturally and spiritually. The light floods in 
from two sides, but the glazing is set on the outer 
edge of the deep reveals so that no glare develops. 
The glass is clear where the brick enclosing panels 
meet the structural columns, but it is colored within 
the panels proper. It provides an agreeable natural 
light. The entire church is lifted partly above the 
ground to enable the youth center and services 
which fill the basement to be accommodated within 
the building proper. 


SECTION —L 


New Church Architecture in Germany 


View toward chancel 
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5. Holy Ghost Church. Pfaffenbergweg, Wurzburg. Giefer and Mackler, architects 


The interior of this ovoid-cireular Roman Catholic 
church provides a simple, dignified and well-lit place 
for worship. One is surrounded by solid walls, but 
not oppressively so, because they bow out slightly 
and the roof structure is stated within them. Thus 
a monolithie appearance is avoided. Pews are well 
focused on the altar, which is given added emphasis 
by the white screen behind it. Three large lunettes 
in the domed roof provide good natural light. Side 
walls are of perforated brick with acoustic backing. 
The exterior, with three floating doors and an un- 
satisfactory juncture with the Sunday school wing, 
is the weakest element. 


Paired columns and white panel accent altar 
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New Church Architecture in Germany 


Sole source of daylight are the lunettes within the dome 
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6. Maria Kónigin. Usdorferstrasse, Frechen. Rudolf Schwarz, architect 


A simple and direct Roman Catholic church in a 
small town west of Cologne, it is relatively conven- 
tional in its attenuated plan. The church is distin- 
guished by the spotlight of natural illumination which 
floods the forward projecting sanctuary. Note that 
the brick side walls are solid, intensifying the play of 
this light, the major sources of which are located to 
prevent glare. The choir and a side chapel occupy 
the two sides of the transept, each in close touch 
with the chancel. A semicircular niche set in the 
bowed sanctuary wall emphasizes the altar. Quar- 
ters for the priest are attached to the north side. 


Elements in sanctuary are handsomely detailed 
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SECTION 


Exterior is modest 


New Church Architecture in Germany 


anctuary has brilliant natural illumination from transept windows 
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7. St. Peters. Am Rôttchen, Unterrath (Dusseldorf). Hentrich and Petschnigg, architects 


This rather large Protestant church has been de- 
signed to seat 680 persons in the nave, and 150 in | 
the balcony. It is distinguished by its handsome 
space-frame roof of metal tubes and its almost too 
generous chancel which is spread over one entire end ! 
of its splayed hexagonal shape. The roof structure 
is well studied, although its juncture with the side 
walls is not cleanly handled. The white painted 
tubes form a light but not distracting umbrella over 
the congregation. The chancel's generous space is 
dominated by the metal-clad cross to the left, with 
pulpit and altar on axis. A temporary organ is 
placed on the right. An excellent simple background 
of angled brick walls marks the sanctuary. If the 
chancel space in front had been a little more tightly 
knit, the church would have been more successful. 
The bilateral lighting comes from windows set in 
the outer splays of the side walls. 


View toward balcony at entrance wall 
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New Church Architecture in Germany 


Chancel. Its size dwarfs pulpit and altar 
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New Church Architecture in Germany: St. Peters 


Left and above: entrance façade. Stained glass window in the 


form of a cross is skillfully positioned as an effective accent 
on both the exterior and interior 
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A TOUR OF 
CENTURY 21 
WITH 

PAUL THIRY 


All photos by Paul Thiry 


There are worlds within worlds. Century 21, the Se- 


attle World’s Fair, is such a world within a world— 
and within it are more worlds: of Science, of Industry 
and Commerce, of Entertainment and the Arts, of Man. 
Many worlds, many viewpoints, many facets to each 
viewpoint, many moods to each facet. Uniting them 
and giving substance to them are the buildings, sym- 
bols and magnets by which the fair attracts atten- 
tion and attendance. In this opening day walk through 
the fair I have wanted to suggest the great variety 
within the discipline of order which was a basic de- 
sign premise im plamning the fair's physical form. 
These photographs are, however, only highlights; 
much of interest was wnfinished and could mot be 
photographed or was too popular with opening day 
crowds or could not easily be transferred to the two 
dimensions of film. Here are some of the buildings 
which make up the world of architecture within the 
world of Century 21. 

PAUL THIRY, F.A.L.A. 

Primary Architect 


Top: Space Needle, a permanent part of Seattle Cen- 


ter. John Graham & Company, architec John K. 


Minasian, structural consultant. Above: “Satellites” 
designed by Paul Thiry, and Sky Ride cars, gay (and 
ephemeral) notes for a gala fair. Right: bright red 
Sky Ride Terminal, invitation to a low “flight” over 
the fair grounds. Tucker & Shields, architects 


4 
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A Tour of Century 21 with Paul Thiry 


What gives the Seattle Fair sharp meaning, particu- 
larly for architects, is that within the requirements 
of a passing moment’s gaiety—what fair ever was 
that was not gay ?—it states unequivocally the value, 
in tangible as well as intangible terms, of architec- 
ture and the important role of the architect in 
achieving a fair’s primary purpose. For it is the ar- 
chitecture of its buildings—all of the permanent 
ones, and those which will go with the fair's end— 
which gives the Seattle Fair its special flavor and 
its lasting significance. 

This is not to imply that there will or should 
ensue a period of “Seattle Fair architecture.” Let 
us hope that we may be spared that. The signifi- 
cance is that here on a 74-acre plot in the Northwest 
corner of the United States the statement has been 
made with clarity and brilliance that good design 
makes good business. The Seattle Fair was an as- 
sured financial success even before its opening. Un- 
til the gates opened the fair’s one and only promo- 
tional asset was the outward and visible form of its 
buildings—its architecture—and the over-all plan 
of its site. By its architecture it became known; by 
its architecture it has sold itself to the American 
public on which it depended for success. 

Fortunately the fair’s sponsors recognized early 
the need for some kind of direction for the physical 
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Fountains are à major and 
permanent part of the 
fair for lasting delight, 
when it becomes Seattle 
Center. Everett DuPen, 
sculptor, for fountain be- 
tween Coliseum and Can- 
ada’s pavilion 


development of the site they wanted to use. And for- 
tunately, too, they lived in a city where there has 
been an increasingly favorable climate for design of 
a high order and where there is a more than usually 
able group of architects and artists on whom to call. 
But the most fortunate of all is the fact that they be- 
lieve in, and were willing to give the measure of 
over-all design control which could either make or 
break the enlightened appearance of the fair. 
There is no doubt that they were greatly helped 


in this enlightened approach by the fact that the ! 


fair is a combination of permanent and imperma- 
nent buildings. The permanent ones form a nucleus 
for the development of the post-fair Seattle Center, 
a community center for activities ranging from 
grand opera and drama to indoor athletic events 
and rides to the top of the Space Needle. The faith 
in architecture that the fair sponsors showed is jus- 
tified in the quality of design which these perma- 
nent buildings—The Coliseum, Playhouse and Ex- 
hibition Building, Federal Building, the various 
display pavilions and the Space Needle—provide. 
Designed with an adventurous look to the future, 
they have also the degree of dignity which becomes 
a permanent work of architecture. For them the 
fair is a sparkling occasion of dedication to their 
future function. 


Canvas over a steel frame—height and 
prominence without expensive struc- 
ture, Seattle First National Bank; Paul 
Thiry, architect 


New building products in an elegant 
pavilion for Standard Oil Company of 
California. Michael Saphier & Associ- 
ates; Gene Tepper Division, designers; 
Piero Patri, architect; Lawrence Halpin 
Associates, landscape architects; Eric 
Elsesser, structural engineer 


IBM's pavilion, conventional back- 
ground for its theme “new paths to 
knowledge." Charles Broudy, architect 


Plastic form shell for Nalley's pavilion, 
concrete pneumatically applied on frame 
of reinforcing rods and metal lath. Paul 
Thiry, architect 
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The Playhouse, Seattle’s 
contribution to the fair 
and cultural nucleus of 
Seattle Center after the 
fair over. Kirk, Wal- 
: inley & Asso- 
architects; James 
Fitzgerald, sculptor 


Graceful hyperbolic paraboloid shells of 
International Commerce and Industry 
building, located between Playhouse and 
Coliseum. Walker & McGough, archi- 
tects; Worthington, Skilling & Jackson, 
structural engineers; James Fitzer- 
gerald’s fountain at left 


Forest Products Theater, in opposite 
corner of fair, near Space Needle, an 
all-wood building with stressed skin 
plywood roof. Robert B. Price, archi- 
tect; Lawrence Halprin Associates, 
landscape architects 


f 


Adjoining the Playhouse, across this 
large court with the fountain by 
Francois Stahly, the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Kirk, Wallace, McKinley & Asso- 
ciates, architects 


Connoisseur of art before Paul Hori- 
uc mural in the commercial exhibi- 
tors' pavilion area 


Connoisseurs of a different art in the 
“adult education zone" 
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Strong structure, simple 
form of Paul Thiry’s Coli- 
seum for State of Wash- 
ington, seen close-up from 
walk on top of wall behind 
Everett DuPen’s fountain 


Silhouette on silhouette, 
permenant additions to Se- 
attle skyline. Internation- 
al Fountain; designed by 
competition winners Hide- 
ki Shimizu and Kazuyuki 
Matsushita, with Coliseum 
in background 


Jets in bowl-shaped basins and tiny 
lights in trees, mystical setting for mys- 
teries of space-age science; Federal 
Building at dusk 


Science takes over inside Federal Build- 
ing, but architecture provides the set- 
ting and stimulates expectancy for un- 
surpassed array of science exhibits 


Towers of the Federal Building, located 
on the highest part of the site, rise from 
islands in a great pool. Minoru Yama- 
saki and Associates and Naramore, 
Bain, Brady & Johanson, architects; 
Worthington, Skilling, Helle & Jackson, 
structural engineers; Bouillon, Griffith, 
Christofferson & Schairer, mechanical 
engineers 


Penn 


Pee ae 


Midpoint in six-acre complex is wel- 
come rest area where visitors look out 
over downtown Seattle on one side, over 
pools and fountains on other; precast 
members repeated with slight varia- 
tion, distinctive in effect 
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A Tour of Century 21 with Paul Thiry 


FAIR AERIALS 


Sign in the sky: tower of laminated 
wood bents; Christian Witness Pavilion 
whose roof hangs by cables from the 
bents. Durham, Anderson & Freed, ar- 
chitects 


The fair’s south entrance; a gay forest 
of brightly painted poles hung with 
multi-faceted lanterns. Bassetti & 
Morse, architects 


Projecting arms of steel tower, and geo- 
desic dome of Ford Building. Paul 
Thiry, architect 


“Satellites” near the Coliseum. Paul 
Thiry, architect 


DR 
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PRECISE DETAILING, CRISP PROFILES 
PRODUCE HANDSOME RESEARCH CENTER 
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Food Machinery Corporation, 
Research and Engineering Center, 
Santa Clara County, California 
ARCHITECTS: Anshen & Allen 
STRUCTURAL E 

Gould & Degenkolb 


GINEERS: 


Eagleson Engineers 

ELECTRICAL ENGIN : Charles Krieger 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: Douglas Baylis 
CONTRACTO 


son Company, Inc. 
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This new building for the Food Machine 


y Corporation is the 
se development which will ultimately 


ace of the p nt structures. Since the 

nter provides offices for administration and several kinds of 
space for engineering, experimental and development work, the 
buildings reflect this variety of activity: offices and drafting 
rooms are in the two-story units; laboratories are in one-story 
wings, with adjacent outdoor space for experimental set-ups; and 
hops are in the centrally placed high-bay building. The mechani- 

s also centrally placed and is designed to serve the fully- 
developed center. The low e ilding solution, completely 
appropriate to the surrounding area, avoids the foundation 
problems which multi-story building would have imposed on the 
poor soil conditions of the z . The north-south orientation, 
dictated by the shape of the site and the need for expansion, 
is used to handsome advantage not only in the outdoor spaces 
but in the architectural expression of the building. Sculptured 
columns of precast smooth concrete and precast concrete over- 


Food Machinery Corporation Research and Engineering Center 
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hangs not only effectively control sun in the office and labor 
wings but give modeling to the building. Essentially a curtain 
wall solution, the details of the wall structure are unusual and 
the elements are so interdependent that one of the firm’s archi- 
tects calls the erection procedure “instant wall.” The columns are 
tied with steel beams to form the building frame; spandrels of 
precast exposed aggregate concrete connect the columns and 
form the wall. The glass window wall, however, is free of the 
columns, permitting complete flexibility in partitioning (the 
ceiling grid uses the same 3-ft module on which the window de- 
sign is ed). The overhang, welded to the columns, provides 
some lateral stability even before installation of the floors. 
Pressure-treated wood with a plywood membrane is used for 
floors and roofs. To achieve the crisp profiles and close er- 
ances of the wall elements, the architects used stock window 
sections as much as possible, developing only two new dies, and 
worked with the panel fabricator to avoid expensive formwork 
by using his methods to obtain the desired effects. 


Food Machinery Corporation Research and Engineering Center 


ONE-STORY LABORATORY WALL : ‘ 
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Food Machinery Corporation Research and Engineering Center 


The conference room (above) links the two office wings on the first floor and opens 
onto the patio to the east. Center panels of the precut siding end wall open for use 
of blackboard, screen and tackboard ; when closed they fit exactly and the wall shows 
no seams. Developmental work is done in the high bay building (below) with its 
overhead crane and shop equipment. Lighting is both artificial and natural, balanced 
for shadow-free illumination. The structure is cast-in-place concrete columns, steel 
roof beams and concrete tilt-up walls with roof deck of pressure-treated wood 
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PATIO AND POOL FORM HUB OF FLORIDA HOUSE 


Rufus Nims creates an informal but luxurious ARCHITECT: Rufus Nims 

house centered on a screen-roofed atrium ASSOCIATE: Ken Miller 
OWNERS: Mr. and Mrs. Ben Bloom 
LOCATION: N. Miami, Florida 
ENGINEERS: J. W. Ross & Associates 
contractor: Albert Hallquist 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: John Seymore 
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Major Rooms Are Alcoves 
Off The Screened Atrium 


An amazing amount of space and privacy is 
included in this tropical house. Dominating 
the entire plan is the central patio with its 
large swimming pool. Radiating off this, 
and open to it, are all major living spaces; 
entry, lounge, living room, and dining room. 
The living room can be closed off when de- 
sired by sliding, frosted-glass doors, and is 
in turn extended by a second screened “Flor- 
ida room” ranging along the canal at the 
back. 

The master bedroom suite is given an ex- 
tremely dramatic entrance along a little L- 
shaped extension of the swimming pool (see 
photos left and bottom right). A third pool 
is located just off the lounge area, in a nar- 
row, bamboo-fenced garden along the side of 
the house. Two small bedrooms on this side 
(for children or servants) also have small 
screened-in outdoor areas. 

The structure of the house is framed with 
concrete columns and beams, and has all ex- 
terior and interior walls made of flush doors. 
All ceilings are fiberboard and batten (the 
actual effect is more of texture, and a bit less 
boldly striped than appears in the photo- 
graphs). The roof is surfaced with a syn- 
thetic rubber roofing material over plywood. 
All sliding doors are aluminum-framed 
glass. A plastic skylight is used in the laun- 
dry room, located in the little compound of 
children’s or servants’ rooms and bath. This 
compound has its own private entrance. 

The house is air conditioned, but the en- 
tire building can practically be converted 
into an open screened porch in fine weather. 


The Ben Bloom House 
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| The Ben Bloom House 


Even Service Areas Are 
Handsomely Fitted Out 


The U-shaped kitchen (photo right) has 
an unexpectedly elegant air lent by the 
flush doors and matching cabinets used 
throughout the house. A center island 
contains a second sink and set of range 
burners, and a breakfast counter. The 
opposite side of the room is glass, open- 
ing on the little side garden (photo be- 
low right). 

The two major baths have sunken 
tubs and wide counters with double ba- 
sins. The master bath (photo below) 
also has its own little court for sun 
baths, with sufficient privacy added by a 
bamboo fence. The dressing area of the 
bath is ranged with a long bank of 
closets; closet doors and partitions are 
flush doors here as in major walls 
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This elegant house is designed 
with facilities for orchid 
research and frequent entertaining 


Henrich Thede photos 


MOUNTAIN-TOP HOUSE IN ORCHID COUNTRY 


“Quinta Colibri” 
ARCHITECT: Dirk Bornhorst 
OWNER: Mr. G. C. K. Dunsterville 


LOCATION: Caracas, Venezuela 
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“Quinta Colibri” 


The Entry Of The House 
Highlights Display of Orchids 


The north front of the house (photos: 
above) show the house surrounded by a. 
park-like garden. The bedroom corridor 
was treated with one continuous glass. 
window, made of special sliding panes. 
without any vertical frames; the panel: 
below it is of cement blocks. 

The central stairway (photo left) has 
white terrazzo treads with copper strips 
(all floors in the house are similar). The 
windows here are of obscured glass, 
with a vertical panel of gray and ochre 
tones by Carlos Gonzalez Bogen. Big 
flower beds permit a generous display of 
plants. An “orchid terrace" is off the 
living areas for further display space- 
indoors 
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BUILDING TYPES STUDY 308 


® 


SHOPPING CENTERS 


In this Building Types Study we present four shopping centers that 
each hold architectural significance; and an article by Edward Lar- 
rabee Barnes on the importance of the architect taking control of 
the signs and graphics in shopping centers, together with an expla- 
nation of how he did it in Texas. 

The four centers that follow have in common the quality of good 
design, but are otherwise purposely dissimilar, to point out the varie- 
ty in shopping center character that is developing across the coun- 
try, and the fact that such variety can have merit when well handled. 

There is a small downtown center designed to fit gracefully into 
its almost quaint setting in Carmel, California; a quietly elegant 
center, knowingly detailed in typical SOM fashion, built near high 
income Short Hills, N. J.; a suburban center in Massachusetts in 
which TAC has made the signs an integral part of its clean lined 
architecture; and one of Victor Gruen’s best large centers, built near 
Camden, four miles from Philadelphia, which focuses on enclosed, 
air conditioned malls that create a new and attractive environment 
for shopping. 


—JAMES S. HORNBECK, A.I.A. 


Shopping Centers 


CONTROL OF GRAPHICS ESSENTIAL 
TO GOOD SHOPPING CENTER DESIGN 


Architect Edward Larrabee Barnes explains 


how his concept for the new Neiman Marcus Center 


will insure a unified architecture for shopping 


Plan and perspective views of a model to study the massing 
of the Neiman Marcus Center, Houston (see text) 


The major obstacle to good architecture in shopping 
centers is the sign. One cannot plan for chaos, yet 
that is what the shopping center architect is asked 
to do—produce a unified design while the landlord 
capitulates to tenant sign demands. The pattern is 
typical across the country. There are many exam- 
ples of attractive courtyards, Miesian details, and 
canopies over which a good architect has sweated 
to no avail; for in the end all one really sees is the 
clash of conflicting advertising, with each tenant 
trying to shout louder than the next. 

A good shopping center is impossible without an 
enlightened, understanding developer; one who 
wants unified architecture. The budget for site and 
buildings must be economically sound, for even the 
most understanding developer will capitulate to ten- 
ant demands if rentals are slow. There must be 
agreement by all involved that the identity of this 
market place is more important than the identity 
of the various individual tenants. 

We are fortunate enough to be working on such a 
job. The enlightened, understanding developer is 
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Neiman Marcus; the site is in Fort Worth, between 
two growing shopping boulevards. And there is an 
agreement that the shopping complex shall make a 
single, strong architectural statement. 

The unity of the Neiman Marcus center can be 
seen in the plan and perspective at left. The depart- 
ment store—the drawing card—is surrounded by 
smaller stores. There are open courtyard entrances 
from the main streets and side entrances from the 
flanking parking lots. Basically, the parent store 
has willingly permitted itself to be surrounded by 
a cluster of shops. Since the site slopes, the complex 
will appear almost as a village, with individual 
shops at different levels and the Neiman Marcus 
two-story block rising in the center. 


Such an integrated design obviously requires 


great discipline in the use of materials and signs. 
The total impact must count, and not become lost in 
a fringe of fratricidal competition. The solution is 
simple: all walls of rough white stucco, all signs of 
raised white letters. The tenant logotype is of deep 
ribbon Venus letters in white porcelain enamel; the 


Left to right: graphic devices for several of the centers cov- 
ered in this study; Cherry Hill, page 174; New England, page 
180; The Mall at Short Hills, page 170 


department store lettering grows from the walls, 
the stucco curving out boldly to flat, smooth faces. 
Everything is white on white. At night, lights will 
throw the sculptured surfaces into bold relief; dur- 
ing the day the Texas sun will create a continuously 
changing play of light and shadow. 

Where does this treatment throw the emphasis? 
From the nearby highways the total architecture 
counts, making a massive statement that can with- 
stand the competition of gas stations, motels, etc. 
As one walks about the building or through the 
courts, the merchandise and planting will count. 
The continuous white stucco surfaces will set off the 
contents of the shopping center as the white back- 
ground sets off the advertising photographer's mod- 
el. On the Greek island of Mykonos the continuous 
white walls and roofs and pavements of the village 
dramatize the ikon in the church or a geranium in 
a window. Here—on a commercial level—the same 
principle of continuity will apply. The architecture 
will become a background for activity. 

—EDWARD LARRABEE BARNES 


Joseph W. Molitor photos 
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DOWNTOWN CENTER 
FOR AN UNUSUAL 
WEST COAST TOWN 


Concerning an appropriate character for this down- 
town center in Carmel, California, and how it was 
achieved, architect Olof Dahlstrand says, “The town 
is largely one of small buildings, which border on 
the quaint, in a wooded setting on a sandy coast. 
Therefore, an important aspect of the design was 
the creation of a scale and feeling compatible with 
the town. Height was minimized; building elements 
were held to two stories or less. Variety of forms 
and the choice of materials within a unifying frame- 
work were carefully considered. Materials in char- 
acter with the surroundings were used, with brick, 
redwood, and stucco predominate. 

“Planting was extensively employed; the several 
existing trees on the site remain, and were supple- 
mented by a considerable number planted within the 
project and in adjacent sidewalks. Planting beds 
and boxes are used on walkways, balconies, arcade 
areas, overhead trellises, and roofs.” 

The two photos at left show the side of the center 
facing the town’s principal street (Ocean Avenue). 
The space between the two major tenants—a bank 
and branch department store—is devoted to small 
shops set back to form a courtyard. From this court- 
yard, a wide walkway with overhead trellis extends 
through the building to a baleony overlooking the 
lower level parking area and forested area beyond. 


The Carmel Plaza 
Carmel, California 


OWNER: The Carmel Plaza Corp. 
ARCHITECT: Olof Dahlstrand 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Carter & Slattery 


er photos 


MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Alexander Boome 


CONTRACTORS: Stevenson Pacific, Inc., & James I. Barnes Co. 
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Shopping Centers 


Consideration of the plan, longitudinal section, and 
photographs on these two pages will make clear the 
three-dimensional nature of the center, and how it 
has been arranged to work with the site, which slopes 
downward 25 ft from front to rear. 

The interconnection of the two levels in a manner 
to encourage traffic between them was an important 
consideration. From the balcony at upper level, a 
large (and attractive) open stairway leads down to 
a lower level arcade of various shops. This arcade 
leads to a terrace—sheltered by the baleony—which 
separates building and parking lot. The terrace is 
set two ft above the parking area to minimize the 
view of the cars. 

Parking is a serious problem in the town, hence 
provision for parking is an important part of Carmel 
Plaza. The present parking arrangement is tempor- 
ary and may be changed [with future development] 
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ELEGANCE AND 
RESTRAINT FOR 
“CLASS” TENANTS 


The unique character of the Mall shopping center 
might be summed up in the word quality: quality of 
design, building materials, and construction one 
does not normally associate with shopping centers; 
quality of stores and shops—the list of tenants 
reads like a miniature Fifth Avenue Association; 
quality of customers from the prosperous suburban 
countryside nearby. To carry out this idea in visual 
terms, it was necessary that the architects be in 
control of store fronts, graphics, and materials; at 
least for the exterior of all buildings. In typical 
SOM fashion, all these elements were carefully dis- 
ciplined and detailed. The result is notable for its 
unity and dignity. A pattern of uniform column 
spacing (about 25 ft) was set up, as well as a uni- 
form depth for all stores; a light beige-gray brick 
was selected for all buildings; all exterior metal 
work was carried out in aluminum; and great atten- 
tion was paid to scale in an effort to humanize the 
whole. 

A basic—and difficult—problem was that of in- 
tegrating the new grouping with an existing B. 
Altman store on an adjacent eight acres at a higher 
level. As the photo at left and plot plan on next page 
show, this was done by neatly shaping the earth to 
two levels and connecting them with conventional 
and electric stairways. 


The Mall 

Short Hills, New Jersey 

OWNER: Prudential Insurance Co. 

ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
PARTNER IN CHARGE: William S. Brown 

PARTNER IN CHARGE OF DESIGN: Roy O. Allen Jr. 
PROJECT MANAGER: Albert Kennerly 


Molitor photos 


PROJECT DESIGNER: Sherwood A. Smith 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS: Syska & Hennessy 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR: John W. Ryan Construction Co. 


W. 


Joseph 
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The plot plan shows graphically the difficulties in- 
volved in integrating the new group of buildings with 
the existing, five-year old B. Altman building—a dis- 
tance away and at a higher level. Two distinctly de- 
fined levels were created, with parking for each. The 
concrete retaining wall will soon be ivy-covered and 
have planting against it for a considerable length. All 
of the stores in the new group—as well as the res- 
taurant—are serviced from an underground truck 
tunnel. The restaurant and the three-story Bonwit 
Teller store rise above the other buildings and are 
located for visibility from the two highways to the 
south; see photo at left. 

At the outset, the only definite requirement for a 
master plan was to provide a Bonwit-Teller store, a 
25,000 sq ft restaurant, and 300,000 sq ft of space 
for stores. Then as tenants signed up their spaces 
were planned within the column spacing [grid] 
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Shopping Centers 


DESIGN FOR A 
BETTER OUTDOORS 
INDOORS 


Victor Gruen, architect of the Cherry Hill shopping 
center, says of the design concept, “The underlying 
purpose of the enclosed mall is to make people feel 
that they are outdoors—to provide psychological as 
well as visual contrast and relief from indoor shops 
—yet at the same time they are provided with the 
comfort of air conditioning, the chance to sit down 
and rest a while, and the visual enjoyment of land- 
scaping, fountains, and sculpture.” The concept has 
been skillfully carried out at Cherry Hill, as the 
photo at left will reveal. 

This large center—two department stores, a su- 
permarket, and 75 shops—focuses on a concourse 

,970-ft long, in an L shape, which terminates in 
three courts, the largest of which, photo at left, ad- 
joins the Strawbridge & Clothier department store. 
This space, called Cherry Court, is 110 by 172 ft in 
size, and rises through upward sweeping curves to a 
skylight 46 ft above the floor. Daylight also reaches 
this area from clerestory windows in the two side 
walls. In addition to the fountain, this area includes 
a Japanese garden, complete with arching bridge 
and running water, and a fanciful wood gazebo 
where one may sit and relax. 


Cherry Hill Shopping Center 
Delaware Township, N. J. 


PROJECT ARCHITE! Victor Gruen Associates 


ASSOCIATE ARCHITECTS: Strawbridge & Clothier Store, 
George M. Ewing Co. 

INTERIORS: Strawbridge & Clothier Store, Welton Becket; 
Food Fair, Kasoff & Bifano; 

Cherry Hill Cinema, William Riseman Associates 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS: Lewis J. Clarke 

CONSULTANTS: Traffic, Wilbur Smith & Associates; 
Real Estate, Larry Smith & Co. 


olitor photos 


a 
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The plot plan above shows the center as it now 
stands ; the rendering at left shows the full extension 
to the east which is under way and should be finished 
this summer. The new mall will be flanked by about 
12 additional shops and will terminate in a court ad- 
jacent to Bamberger’s department store. The 81-acre 
site—which devotes 1814 acres to buildings and 6214 
acres to parking—is accessible from several direc- 
tions; offers entrance to the buildings at seven 
points; and accommodates 6,291 cars. The center is 
located directly across the Delaware River from 
Philadelphia, four miles east of Camden, New Jersey, 
and serves a market of approximately 400,000 people. 

The top photo at left shows the exterior (west) 
entrance to the Strawbridge & Clothier store; the 
middle photo at left shows the 65-ft wide opening that 
joins the store to Cherry Court. A restaurant at ter- 
race level overlooks the court. 
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Photos top left show two views looking along Dela- 
ware Mall in opposite directions. Soon to become an 
indoor shopping street 620-ft long, this thorough- 
fare, which has a 25-ft high, skylighted ceiling, is 
lined by 50 stores and a movie theater and will ter- 
minate in a large court leading to Bamberger's de- 
partment store. Photo bottom left shows a view of 
the terrace restaurant overlooking Cherry Court. 

There are several ingeniously designed, vertical 
folding, kiosk shops located in the mid-section of the 
malls, photo above. Constructed of wood and glass, 
these small establishments have outer walls composed 
of showcase and display elements that fold open for 
daytime business; fold closed for protection at night. 

Note, in the two photos next left, how signs for the 
row of specialty shops and the supermarket have 
been brought under control. All signs for the center 
must meet with the architect's approval 
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BRINGING ORDER 
OUT OF MANY 
DIVERSE NEEDS 


The architect’s principal problem in the design of 
this 31-store center was in reconciling and ordering 
a diverse set of requirements. The owner demanded 
maximum sign visibility from the highway, a pleas- 
ant arcade, and accommodations for both large and 
small lessees. The tenants required a variety of 
store widths and depths (irreconcilable to a stand- 
ard structural bay); different types of mechanical 
and electrical systems; store fronts of all types; and 
various sign requirements of size, height, color, ete. 

To organize these diversities, the architects made 
the linking arcade an expression of steel L-shaped 
bents on a strictly regular pattern, with all signs 
supported at the upper level, free of the store fronts, 
and areade roofs at low or high levels (for empha- 
sis). Sign panels of uniform height now have the 
flexibility of different lengths; and have a uniform 
ivory white background. A system of aluminum 
store front details was developed to accommodate 
the various demands of tenants. 

The Sears store was conceived as a quiet anchor 
for the center, yet one strong enough to make a 
statement amidst the jumpy quality of nearby 
Route 1 stores. The folded wall is of exposed quartz 
aggregate precast concrete panels extended above 
the roof to create a serrated line against the sky. 


New England Shopping Center 

Saugus, Massachusetts 

ARCHITECTS: The Architects Collaborative, 

Norman Fletcher, Architect in Charge 

JOB CAPTAINS: Shopping Center, William J. Geddis; 
Sears, John Romish 

ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT: Francis X. Gina 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS: Goldberg & Le Messurier 
MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS: Stressenger & Adams 
ELECTRICAL CONSULTANT: John Maguire 
OWNER-DEVELOPER: Green Development Corp. 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Vappi Construction Co. 


Louis Reens photos 
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New England Shopping Center, Saugus, Mass. 


The over-all development of the 81- 
acre site was influenced by the topog- 
raphy and rock outcroppings, which 
led to a crescent-shaped plan with a 
court at the junction of the two wings. 
The future plan includes a third shop- 
ping wing to complete the crescent, 
with Sears as the central anchor. The 
scheme aims to achieve maximum vis- 
ual impact from the main highway. 

During construction a seasonal 
sales roof for Sears, photo at left, was 
requested, and a folded plate shelter 
in steel was designed. One of the 
vaults doubles as a parking-lot en- 
trance; natural light enters the shel- 
ter through continuous corrugated 
plastic skylights set into the top plane 
of the vaults 
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Gas Turbine 
Lights, Heats 
and Cools a School 


Ohio to Evaluate 
School Heating 
Costs 


Toward More 
Precise Design 
Temperatures 


New Report 
on Lift-Shape 
Construction 


This Month’s 
AE Section 


Architectural Engineering 


All the electrical and air conditioning energy requirements for a 2,400-pupil high 
school being built in McAllen, Texas will be supplied by a natural gas-fueled tur- 
bine. This compact-design school, to be finished the summer of 1963, is the first 
public school in the country to have the natural gas-turbine system, according to 
the American Gas Association. First, the gas turbine will supply electrical current 
at 60 and 840 cycles, the latter to be used for high-frequency fluorescent lights. 
Second, exhaust heat from the turbine will be used to generate steam for winter 
heating and to operate a steam absorption unit for air conditioning. The turbine 
will drive in tandem a 563-kva, 60-cycle generator and a 362-kva, 840-cycle genera- 
tor. Use of high frequency current is said to increase lighting output by 24 per 
cent. Architect for the McAllen School is Zeb Rike, and the consulting mechanical 
and electrical engineer is D. Dana Price. 


How much should heating of schools cost, and what are the economics of various 
fuels and types of construction? This is the purpose of a study to be made by the 
Board of Education of Ohio on 24 sample schools of different sizes and types—six 
schools each for gas, coal, oil and electricity. End objective is a manual containing 
charts, formulas and tables required for rapid, accurate and practical economic 
evaluations of: (1) fuel costs, (2) selection of types of construction, (3) selection 
of fuels and heating systems, (4) the degree of insulation required, and (5) orien- 
tation and location of school buildings. Preliminary studies will get underway this 
summer, and completion of the full study is anticipated by the end of 1963. Head- 
ing up the study are Robert Beynon, director of research, and David A. Pierce, re- 
search architect, State Board of Education of Ohio in Columbus, who described it 
at the Building Research Institute Spring Conferences held last April in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Further pointing up the growing importance of improving predictability of air 
conditioning operating costs is a recent grant of $9,850 by ASHRAE to Loren W. 
Crow, consulting meteorologist of Denver, to re-examine basic data from which 
design temperatures in common use are derived. More exact calculation of heating 
and cooling loads (hence equipment sizes and operating costs) will depend a great 
deal on more precise integration and averaging of outdoor temperatures at the 
building site. Present design temperatures are based on the limits of daily ex- 
tremes occurring at certain intervals at some 400 weather stations in the U. S. 
To test the efficacy of further refinement, Mr. Crow will analyze both daily and 
hourly data for five main stations and daily extreme data for about 30 smaller sta- 
tions surrounding each of the five. Data will be processed electronically at the 
National Weather Records Center in Asheville. 


A new, detailed report is now available on Lift-Shape Construction for thin shells 
developed by James H. Marsh III, assistant professor of architecture at Texas 
A &M College. The concept involves fabricating steel reinforcement on a flat plane 
to be lifted and “sprung” into final position for a spray coating of concrete or other 
material. The Lift-Shape concept, the report notes, is based on the fact that when 
forces are applied to the ends of a straight bar, the bar will bow into a parabolic 
arc. Combinations of intersecting bars of different lengths fastened together will 
take curves other than parabolic when forces are applied to the ends of the bars. 
Thus the shapes available through various patterns of bars are almost limitless. 
The 24-page report, is available from the Publications Department, Texas Engi- 
neering Experiment Station, A & M College of Texas, College Station, Texas. 


THE STRUCTURE OF A SEA-SHELL ROOF, p. 184. THE ROLE OF OUT- 
DOOR LIGHTING IN SHOPPING CENTERS, p. 188 ELECTRIC BASE- 
BOARDS HEAT COLLEGE DORMITORY, p. 192. BUILDING COMPONENTS: 
A Guide to Glass for Architecture, p. 197, Products, p. 199, Literature, p. 200. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF A SEA-SHELL ROOF 


by Wayman C. Wing United Church of Rowayton, Connecticut 
ARCHITECT: Joseph Salerno 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: Wayman C. Wing 
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The sculptured roof of this church 
resembles the shape of a sea shell, 
with its unique clerestory spiral- 
ing heavenward. Having conceived 
this shape as an appropriate one for 
the new sanctuary of the United 
Church of Rowayton, the architect's 
problem was how to get it built. 
Pooling their thoughts, the architect 
and engineer decided that a skeleton 
frame of wood with stressed-skin 
cover would suitably carry out the 
concept, while also meeting budget 
requirements. The result was a frame 
of 19 intricately-shaped, glued-lami- 
nated arch ribs, 18 springing from 
the floor line and the remaining six 
from the ground. They join at a 
ridge beam in the front, and a hub- 
and-spoke wheel at the back where 
the roof wraps around itself to form 
the opening for the clerestory. 

The main engineering problem 
was design against horizontal thrust 
toward the front of the building. 
First, there is a continuous horizon- 
tal thrust due to the fact that sev- 
eral of the front arch ribs “lean” for- 
ward in varying degrees from the 
horizontal Second, wind blowing 
from the back will also cause hori- 
zontal thrust forward which must be 
added to that caused by the “lean- 
ing" arches. 

This force must be taken out in 
the sheathing and purlins, designed 
to work together as a stressed skin. 
The stresses from the thrust are car- 
ried back toward the rear of the 
building, and are gradually balanced 
by the anchorage of the rear arches. 

After close study of the architect's 
model of the church building, it was 
evident to the engineers that a pos- 
sible vertical plane of relative weak- 
ness existed between the front 50 ft 
of the building and the rear 40 ft, 
due to the complieated way that 
arches had to be framed and the 
problems in making the sheathing 
absolutely continuous. 

They decided to make provisions 
in the structure so that if the shape 
were disconnected, or “the shell's 
back were to be broken," the struc- 
ture would still be stable. In order to 
accomplish this, only the dead load 
of the rear portion was considered in 
resisting the wind forces. It was 
found that this portion of the build- 
ing, with a spread of only 40 ft, 
would not be stable unless anchored 
down at the arch bases. In a similar 
fashion, the forward portion of the 
building was analyzed. All the arches 
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The engineer had to make sure the structure would resist overturning due to 
wind and forward thrust of front arches. Design loadings are given in the table 
below. Stability calculations are given on the following page 


DESIGN LOADING ON ROOF 


Type Live Load Dead Load Actual Area Horiz. Area Load (kips) 
Gravity 30 Ib/ft® 8000 f — ,* 240 
Grovity 12 Ib/ff* 13,000 ft? 156 
Wind 30 lb/ft? 2800 ft" (rear) 84 
Wind 30 Ib/ft* 5000 ft” (side) 150 
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Moments about line B-C (Center of gravity 50 ft 
from line B-C): 
50 ft X 156 kips = 25 ft X 84 kips + 156x 
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CHECK 2: Assume Roof Has Split 


Dead load in rear portion: 

45% x 156 kips = 70 kips 
Overturning moment: 

25 ft X 84 kips = 2100 ft-kips 
Resisting moment: 

40/2 X 70 kips = 1400 ft-kips 
Uplift resistance is required: 
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CHECK 3: Wind From Side 


Moments about line A-B (Center Gravity 42.5 ft from 
line A-B): 
Overturning moment: 
15 ft X 150 kips = 2250 ft-kips 
Resisting moment (D. L. only): 
42.5 X 156 kips = 6620 ft-kips (roof is stable) 


Norman R. C, MeGrath 
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Six of the arch ribs spring from ground-level abutments (see plan) ; the rest start per- 
pendicularly at the first floor. Arch ribs meet at a ridge beam in front; are attached to 
16 steel pipes of a spoked wheel at the back (eight spokes; two splayed pipes per spoke). 
Connections of purlins to arch ribs are shown below. Top is typical, bottom is at ridge 
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were detailed to resist possible uplift 
at their bases. 

The glued-laminated arches vary in 
size between 514 by 21 in. and 9 by 
8714 in. Lengths were between 90 ft 
| and 45 ft. A 114- by 6-in. tongue- 
and-groove wood decking was used, 
| fastened with galvanized threaded 
nails. In order to insure necessary 
continuity of the 314- by 6%-in. 
glued-laminated purlins, all connec- 
tions were detailed and specified to 
have sufficient strength in tension to 
resist the forward thrust of the roof. 

All lumber is select structural West 
Coast Douglas Fir (allowable work- 
ing stress, 2,200 psi; modulus of elas- 
| ticity, 1,800,000.) 

In the clerestory portion of the 
building, where nine laminated 
“sticks” come together, a compli- 
| cated joining problem was resolved 
through the use of a hub-and-spoke 
| assembly of steel pipes. (See plan 
and first-page photo.) 

Three pairs of the ribs are sup- 
ported by exterior concrete abut- 
| ments for architectural reasons: the 
roof line reaches down to the 
ground. The remaining arches are 
supported on the first floor construc- 
tion where a network of horizontal 
ties is fully continuous between the 
individual arches and welded to resist 
the horizontal thrust. 

The first floor, which is the floor 
of the congregation seating area, 
| was constructed in steel joists with 
à three-inch concrete slab poured on 
steel deck. This floor also serves as a 
horizontal diaphragm to resist the 
forces of the arches. Steel beams and 
pipe columns support the steel joists. 
Connections between the steel beams 
and columns were designed to resist 
a portion of the shear resulting from 
the wind forces on the roof above. 
The balance of these wind forces 
were resisted by the concrete walls 
around the perimeter of the building. 

The approximate cost of the struc- 
tural portion of the roof, excluding 
the wood shingles and furring strips, 
| and the clerestory glass, was $55,000 
or $6.85 per sq ft of floor area, or 
$4.25 per sq ft of actual roof area. 

All the glued-laminated arches 
were provided by Rileo Engineered 
Wood Products Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Company. The general con- 
tractor, T. J. Riordan, was erector 
for the roof. James E. Flynn was in 
| charge of the project for the struc- 
| tural engineer, and Richard Kasal for 
the architect. 
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Architectural Engineering 


THE ROLE OF 
OUTDOOR LIGHTING 
IN SHOPPING CENTER DESIGN 


by William H. Kahler 


How lighting provides design flexibility for nighttime 
color, texture and controlled merchandising 


Concrete poles with water-polished finish carry out motif of masonry planters, 
support one to four streetlight luminaires. Note the bumper-high pole bases 
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Southdale Shopping Center, Minne- 
apolis, (Victor Gruen Associates, archi- 
tects) uses 60-ft poles 300 ft apa 
with eight 1000-watt mercury lights 


Lighting is the essential architec- 
tural ingredient that makes night- 
time shopping possible. Since many 
operators of shopping center stores 
say that 50 per cent or more of their 
business comes from the evening 
shopper, the basic plan of a shopping 
center must include nighttime ap- 
pearance as a foremost design con- 
sideration. When the sun sets and 
the lights come on, the entire shop- 
ping center can take on a new cloak 
of color, form and texture. 


The Over-all View 

The over-all nighttime view is the 
total effect of many illuminated areas 
and various forms, including the 
signs, driveway entrance, parking 
area, buildings, walkways and store 
fronts. This over-all panorama is 
made up of a wide variety of bright- 
ness patterns which vary in bright- 
ness level, color and contrast. In gen- 
eral, large areas of low brightness 
form the base of the lighting design, 
while smaller areas are much higher 
in brightness to create definition, 
sparkle and attraction. 

The low brightness values apply to 
such areas as the parking space and 
the faces of buildings. Higher bright- 
nesses are provided for the driveway 
entrance, signs and store fronts. 
Maximum brightness will be from 
exposed sources of light such as lu- 
minaires or bare lamps. Such sources 


WILLIAM H. KAHLER is chairman of the 
IES Committee on Lighting for Merchan- 
dising and is chain sales manager of the 
Lighting Division, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio 


White store facade is floodlighted with two 1000-watt incan- 
descent units concealed from normal view. Luminous tube sign 
in blue identifies store while dark stripes frame the entrance 


can serve to attract attention and 
create sparkle, but if they are un- 
controlled they may be very annoy- 
ing and distracting. 

Color effects can be obtained by 
variations in light sources (mer- 
cury, incandescent and fluorescent), 
by colored surfaces, or by combina- 
tions of certain sources and color 
filters. Effective colors can be ob- 
tained most efficiently by taking ad- 
vantage of the characteristics of 
mercury and incandescent lamps. 
The incandescent lamp, being highly 
efficient in the red end of the spec- 
trum, is best for red and amber col- 
ors with filters. The mercury lamp 
is strong in yellow, green and blue 
and, therefore, can be used more effi- 
ciently to produce these colors with 
filters. 


Parking Area Lighting 

The important attributes of well 
planned parking area lighting are: 
(1) it attracts shoppers, (2) it pre- 
vents accidents, (3) it speeds cus- 
tomer parking and walking to and 
from cars, (4) it helps prevent theft 
and vandalism. 


General Design Considerations. A 
well designed parking area lighting 
system involves careful selection of 
the lighting quantity and quality. 
The amount of lighting considered 
to be adequate will depend upon the 
use of the particular area and the 
general brightness level of the sur- 
rounding areas and adjacent streets. 


Table 1: Recommended Average Horizontal 
Footcandles 

Low Brightness High Brightness 
Location Surroundings Surroundings 
Parking Areas Ito 2 2105 
Entrance & Exit 
Driveways 2 to 4 4 to 10 
Loading Platforms: 5 5 
Parcel Pick-up, 
Passenger Loading 
Zone 5 10 


*Minimum level recommended by Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society for barest seeing essentials on the 
parking lot 


Table 1, showing recommended il- 
lumination levels for vehicle traffic 
areas, was developed on the basis of 
visual requirements and tod 
rent practice. 

Providing only the proper quantity 
of illumination, however, does not 
guarantee satisfactory lighting in 
any installation. Equally important, 
but more difficult to evaluate, is the 
quality of the illumination. The lamp 
and luminaire combination selected 
to perform the lighting task should 
provide the desired level of illumina- 
tion free from harsh shadows and 
objectionable glare. Three general 
rules are: 

1. Variation between average il- 
lumination level and minimum at 
any point in the parking area should 
not exceed a ratio of 4 to 1. 

2. Luminaire spacing and mount- 
ing height should be such that light 
strikes each point in the parking 
area from several directions. This 
will prevent black shadows. 
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Fluorescent luminaires designed for area lighting, although 
somewhat more costly than mercury units, do provide op- 
portunity for a change of pace or color in parking areas 


3. To prevent objectionable glare, 
light should not direct excessive 
brightness toward adjacent homes, 
shopping malls, or highways. 


Light Sources. There are various 
types of lamping for area lighting 
equipment suited to parking spaces. 
Their selection depends upon archi- 
tectural and economic considerations. 
Economy is important because of 
the large area involved. For this rea- 
son, the mercury lamp has become a 
favored light source for this applica- 
tion. The high efficiency and long 
life of this lamp allow the designer 
to provide generous illumination lev- 
els within limited initial and operat- 
ing budgets. 

Fluorescent lamps have been used 
to some extent for parking areas, 
but initial and operating costs are 
somewhat higher than for compara- 
ble illumination with mercury lamps. 

Today there are very few parking 
areas planned for incandescent light- 
ing because of the relatively low effi- 
ciency and high operating costs. 


Lighting Equipment. A number of 
different types of luminaires are 
available for parking area lighting, 
among which floodlights and street 
lighting units are most commonly 
used. The nature and shape of the 
parking area largely influence the 
selection of the best suited lamp and 
luminaire combination. 

Both floodlighting and street light- 
ing luminaires are optically designed 
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Architectural Engineering: Outdoor Lighting 


FRIE COUNTY BANK. 


Luminous band of concealed fluorescent lights along outer edge of walkway 
can unify shopping center while silhouetted signs identify stores to shoppers 
approaching from parking area; backlighting contributes to walkway brightness 
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FLOODLIGHTS 
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CLEAR GENERAL SERVICE 
LAMP 


Typical isolux diagrams show initial horizontal footcandles at various distances 
from mounting poles for streetlights and floodlights. Scales above are in feet; 
mounting height is 30 ft; floodlights aimed at 45 deg. For other heights, see note 
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to produce a specific distribution of 
light, and the pattern produced is 
dependent on the size, location and 
type of light source used. The wide 
range of light distribution patterns 
(called isolux curves) are shown in 
the accompanying diagrams. Street 
lighting units are generally mounted 
two per pole at mounting heights of 
25 to 35 ft. Where the layout dictates 
poles around the perimeter of the 
parking area, single luminaires are 
usually mounted on each pole. Less 
conventional techniques may specify 
four or more luminaires per pole 
with mounting heights up to 60 ft. 
Also, specially designed equipment 
may be applied to suit the architec- 
tural scheme. 

Floodlighting arrangements vary 
from widely spaced high towers with 
mounting heights of 40 to 100 ft to a 
larger number of low mounted units 
at heights of 20 to 40 ft. The advan- 
tage of high mounting is that a 
greater number of floodlights can be 
mounted on one pole and a minimum 
number of poles is required. How- 
ever, at such high mounting special 
provision must be made for mainte- 
nance access to the equipment. The 
usual lighting service truck reaches 
only about 30 ft. 


Mounting Poles. Lighting poles are 
available in steel, aluminum, or con- 
crete. Unpainted aluminum is in- 
creasing in acceptance for its ap- 
pearance and low maintenance. The 
concrete pole also needs no painting 
and blends well with an over-all con- 
crete motif. 

Most poles selected today for shop- 
ping centers are of the rigid type, 
jecause the long life of mercury 
amps minimizes the frequency of 
maintenance. However, a mainte- 
nance truck must be available for 
uminaire cleaning and lamp replace- 
ment. This service can now be pur- 
chased from maintenance contractors 
in most metropolitan areas. 


Norte 
Mounting height affects the 
amount of illumination on a 
ground point in accordance 
with the inverse square law. 


Suggested correction factors 
for isolux values at left are: 
Height Factor 
20 2.25 
30 1.00 
40 56 
50 36 
60 25 


In some outlying centers, the 
hinged pole has been favored because 
access to luminaires is obtained by 
lowering them to the ground. Hinged 
poles are designed to meet a range of 
luminaire weights and are selected to 
insure adequate strength for wind 
and weight loading. 

Poles for mercury luminaires, in 
the past, have been selected with 
transformer bases for the mercury 
lamp operating auxiliary. Today, 
however, auxiliary equipment is built 
into the mercury luminaire, so the 
transformer base is not required. 
Regardless of base type, poles should 
be mounted on a concrete sub-base of 
sufficient height to absorb automo- 
bile bumper shock; or there may be 
curbing and a planting area around 
the pole location. To accommodate 
decorative, seasonal and special event 
lighting, poles should be equipped 
with convenience outlets, Extra cir- 
cuits should feed these outlets, or 
additional capacity should be pro- 
vided in lighting circuits. 


Entrance and Exit Driveways 
Approaches and exits are the forgot- 
ten areas in many shopping centers. 
It would appear that some designers 
have assumed that the driveway ap- 
proach would be lighted by adjacent 
street lighting or lighting spilled 
from the parking area. On the con- 
trary, it is essential that these areas 
be provided with considerably more 
light than adjacent areas so that 
drivers can immediately identify the 
driveway. The rule is for illumina- 
tion at least twice the level of adja- 
cent areas. Luminaires of the same 
type used in the parking area are 
generally satisfactory, but must be 
located close to the driveway to ob- 
tain the required quantity of illu- 
mination. Border lighting or painted 
curbs are also helpful in identifying 
these critical locations. 


Building Floodlighting 

The facades of shopping center 
buildings offer opportunities for il- 
lumination because vertical surfaces 
are visible for great distances and 
create the visual background as the 
shopper approaches the center. Fluo- 
rescent, incandescent and mercury 
lamps are all suitable for building 
floodlighting, and often a combina- 
tion of two sources provides interest- 
ing contrast. Where the floodlighting 
can be an integral part of the build- 


Parcel pick-up and entrance walkway sheltered by canopy, lighted by fluorescent 
luminaires designed for outdoors with ballasts for low temperature starting. 
High output lamps are enclosed in plastie shields to control output in winter 


ing architecture, fluorescent flood- 
lights are most suitable because their 
extended length and low source 
brightness permit close mounting to 
the illuminated surface. 

Light-colored surfaces create a 
high brightness effect with minimum 
illumination. Light-colored facades 
can be wholly lighted to stand out, 
or architectural details and outlines 
can be emphasized where light trim 
colors are highlighted against dark 
building surfaces. 

Translucent panels as part of the 
architecture of the facade can be 
back-lighted to create high bright- 
ness effects. A complete luminous 
band can be used to tie the shopping 
center buildings together while indi- 
vidual store signs can be superim- 
posed on the luminous element. 


Store Fronts 
Store front architecture and light- 
ing treatment in the shopping center 
may be handled on an individual 
store basis or as an over-all coordi- 
nated store front plan. The latter is 
preferred and includes consideration 
of facade lighting, luminous panels, 
walkway canopy and show windows. 
A walkway canopy which serves as 
protection for shoppers also shields 
the show windows from direct sun- 
light to minimize fading and reflec- 
tions. A variety of lighting tech- 
niques can be incorporated in the 
canopy design, including recessed in- 
candescent and fluorescent equip- 


ment, or continuous rows of fluo- 
rescent luminaires. Fluorescent 
equipment for such a purpose must 
be suitable for outdoor applications 
from the standpoint of reliable start- 
ing at low temperatures. 

Show window lighting is generally 
considered a part of the store interior 
lighting system, but the effect must 
be coordinated with the over-all out- 
door and store front lighting. At- 
traction to the show window is im- 
portant merchandising strategy so 
the show window brightness should 
be higher than surrounding exterior 
illumination. Actually, the show win- 
dow lighting should be the highest 
value of the entire brightness pat- 
tern of the center. 


The Outdoor Mall 

The mall is the area where the de- 
signer can use imagination and in- 
genuity to create interest and mood. 
Concealed mercury floodlights, for 
example, produce lovely tree lighting 
effects the year around. Trees and 
shrubs to be illuminated should have 
lacey foliage to allow light to filter 
up through the entire plant. 

Illuminated sculpture, fountains, 
and pools are accent attractions that 
can add to the over-all pleasantness of 
the mall. 

If areas of the mall are set aside 
for community activities and it is 
not practical to install permanent 
special lighting, then adequate con- 
venience outlets should be provided. 
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ELECTRIC BASEBOARDS HEAT COLLEGE DORMITORY 


by George M. Fraser, Heating Consultant 


Electric baseboard heaters are the 
sole source of heat for the new 80- 
unit married student’s dormitory at 
Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, 
Illinois. The dormitory was occupied 
September 1960 and records of heat- 
ing costs for the 1960-61 season show 
an average heating cost per apart- 
ment of $50, based on a power cost 
of one cent per kwhr. 

Preliminary plans were prepared 
and cost estimates made with the idea 
of heating the building from a central 
hot water or steam plant, or tapping 
into the existing remotely located 
power plant. With the lowest cost 
central system it was determined that 
the $480,000 budgeted for this build- 
ing would be exceeded by more than 
$80,000. 

An alternate heating system de- 
sign offered the best cost reduction 
possibility. Self-contained gas units 
located in the outside walls of each 
apartment were considered original- 
ly. Bathrooms were to be heated and 
ventilated by combination exhaust 
fan-radiant heaters. One gas heater 
would provide the heat for each apart- 
ment. 

At the suggestion of the local util- 
ity and following an economics study 
by the engineer, an alternate bid on 
electric heating was taken on the job. 
The electric heating alternate—with 
the same bathroom heating as speci- 
fied for the gas system—called for 
baseboard electric heaters with multi- 
ple thermostatic control, a thermo- 
stat for each room, designed for in- 
ner wall mounting. 

When the bids were analyzed it 
was found that the initial installed 
cost of electric heating and of gas 
heating were practically the same, 
and that the entire project cost was 


MONTH BY MONTH USE OF POWER 


NET HEATING 
EST. USE? HEATING cost 

MONTH Kw DEMAND Kwhr NET BILLING NON-HEATING cost PER APT. 
Oct. 1960 216: 45,300 $ 512.31 $400.00 $ 112.31 $ 1.40 
Nov. 1960 216: 88,200 881.74 400.00 481.74 6.02 
Dec. 2161 124,500 1,114.95 400.00 714.95 8.94 
Jan. 1961 216: 125,100 1,118.97 400.00 718.97 8.99 
Feb. 216: 126,900 1,131.03 400.00 731.03 9.14 
Mar. 216" 95,700 921.27 400.00 521.27 6.52 
Apr. 1562 82,800 757.56 400.00 357.56 4.47 
May 156" 50,400 540,48 400.00 140.48 126 
June 156* 26,400 379.68 300.00 79.68 1.00 
July 156° 17,100 317.37 300.00 17.37 0.22 
Aug. 156? 14,400 299.28 299.28 0 0 
Sept. 156? 30,400 406.48 300.00 106,48 1.33 
TOTAL FOR YEAR 827,200 $8,381.12* — $3,981.84 $49.79 


1. Based on actual billing demand that occurred on 11/29/60, 12/1/60 and 12/15/60 


M 


. Based on actual billing demand that occurred on 3/7/61, 3/12/61 and 3/30/61 


3, Based on $5.00 per month per apartment except during summer months—includes lighting, refrigeration, 
small appliances, laundry operation, exterior building lighting and street lighting 


4, Average cost per kwhr—one cent 


within the budget. The economics of 
initial costs plus estimated operating 
costs indicated that there would be 
no premium for the use of electricity 
over gas. The electric utility and the 
consulting engineers estimated elec- 
trie heating costs at approximately 
$5,000 a year. The actual cost of pow- 
er for heating for the first full year 
was just less than $4,000. 

Building design called for a two- 
floor, cruciform-shaped structure, the 
first floor to be on a concrete slab. 
The slab is insulated with 2 in. of 
rigid plastic insulation around the 
perimeter. Exterior walls are of face 
brick followed by 2 in. of rigid plastic 
insulation and an interior of 8-in. 
concrete blocks. The roof is of 3-in. 
wood decking with 2 in. of rigid in- 
sulation and a built-up roof. Windows 
are all double glazing in aluminum 
frames, and doors have storm sash. 

Half of the apartments are one- 
bedroom units of 396 sq ft, and half 
are efficiencies with combination liv- 


ing-bedrooms of 360 sq ft. Heating 
losses vary from 7509 Btu/hr for a 
first-floor inner apartment to a max- 
imum of 11,263/hr for a second-floor 
corner apartment. 

The service voltage is 120/208 and 
the connected heating load is 300 kw. 

In the table above is a month by 
month analysis of the electrical costs 
chargeable to the building. Estimated 
costs of all services, as well as heat- 
ing, are shown. The normal heating 
year in DeKalb, according to Univer- 
sity records, is 6,900 degree days, 
and the 1960-61 heating season, for 
which these figures apply, had 6,960 
degreee days. The low one cent power 
rate is due to the large power usage 
of this university in its plant of over 
30 classroom and dormitory build- 
ings. 

Orput, Orput and Associates of 
Rockford, Illinois were the architects, 
and Beling Engineering Consultants 
of Rockford, the mechanical and elec- 
trical engineers. 


80-unit married students dormitory at Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois. Electric baseboards have a built-in raceway 
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.Electromode 


MARRIED STUDENTS DORMITORY AT NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY: ARCHITECTS: ORPUT, ORPUT AND ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS: BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


Stylish Electromode low-level baseboard units, installed in the 
80 modern apartments of this dormitory, have completed their 
freshman year . . . and passed with honors. Entrance tests, a 
complete analysis of a// economic and safety factors affecting 
the installation, placed Electromode at the head of the class. 
On the final examination, at the end of the heating season, 
Electromode scored higher than was thought possible. Actual 
operating cost for an above normal heating season demand 
was amazing .. . $1,000 LESS THAN THE LOWEST PRO- 
FESSIONAL ESTIMATE!!! 

In addition to cost, safety was a major consideration in the 
installation of Electromode, since married students and their 
young children would occupy the dormitory. Electromode 
passed this test easily, by presenting its exclusive, patented 
Safety-Grid. Within the Safety-Grid, the heating element is 
imbedded and completely sealed in a finned aluminum casting. 
The old hazards of exposed "hot" wires just don't exist with 
Electromode. 

Completely safe and incredibly economical performance, 
as wellastrim, space-saving good looks, have made Electromode 
an honor student at Northern Illinois University. 


v Division of Commercial Controls Corp. 
:Electromode DEPT. AR62 + ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 
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Get 40% greater carrying 
capacity with Ceco’s 
new “H” series joists 


Loading for “J” and “LA” series also increased 


You have more design freedom with new “H” series open-web steel joists . . . 
heavier loads can be carried on greater spans at little additional cost. 


Approved by the Steel Joist Institute, the “H” series joists with Ceco’s high 
strength steel have a greater carrying capacity than the old “S” series joists. One 
happy result is that you can place up to 40% heavier loads on the extreme spans. 
For example: 


è a 24H8 joist can carry 207 Ibs per lineal ft e the limit load carried by a 24S8 joist on a 
at 48 ft, whereas the old 24S8 joist carries 40 ft span can now be carried safely by a 
only 145 lbs at that span and could not sup- 24H8 on a 48 ft span. 
port a 207 plf load beyond 40 ft. Or... 


In addition, carrying capacities of the “J” series and “LA” series joists, fabri- 
cated from A36 steel, are increased up to 10%. 


Thus, complete design flexibility can be yours by using Ceco open-web steel joist 
construction. Ceco's “H”, “J”, and “LA” series joists include 158 standardized 
types having clear spans up to 96 feet. 


And keep in mind the Ceco “plus” advantages which benefit the whole building 
team: (a) engineering design based on Steel Joist Institute approved load tables 
and specifications, and (b) the most dependable deliveries from a nearby Ceco 
manufacturing plant—there are seven, all told, coast to coast. 


No wonder more and more architects are specifying Ceco for steel joists! 


À 


NEW H SERIES JOISTS 


50000 PSI UNIFORM YIELD STRENGTH 
30000 PS! TENSILE WORKING STRESS 
USING NEW CECO HIGH STRENGTH STEEL 


H, n “ 


NEW J'E- 14° SERIES JOISTS 


36,000 PS! MINIMUM YIELD STRENGTH 
22000 PS! TENSILE WORKING STRESS 
USING A36 STEEL 


steel + curtainwalls, windows, screens, doors + steel buildings + galvanized and colored roofing products + metal lath 


teel joists, roof deck, centering + steelforms + re 


Brand new publications CECO Steel Products Corporation 
Just fill out and mail 5601 West 26th Street « Chicago 50, Illinois 
2 Sales Offices and Plants in Principal Cities 


this coupon 


E e name title 


NEW Steel Joist 


Load Table Manual 
No. 3009-B 


firm 


address 


Building Owner: White Castle Systems, Inc., 
Architect: Outcalt, Guenther and Van Buren. 
General Contractor: General Maintenance 


and Engineering Co. Stainless Steel Curtain 
Wall: Michaels Art Bronze Co. Porcelain 
Enamel: Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 


© 


HOW TO MAKE A 37-YEAR-OLD BUILDING... 


LOOK LIKE NEW 


You could do it the way this job was 
done on the White Castle General 
Office Building in Columbus, Ohio— 
built in 1920, remodeled in 1956. The 
curtain wall over the old masonry is 
porcelain enamel with Nickel Stain- 
less Steel mullions...a combination 
used profitably for thirty years in 
other White Castle facilities. 

Handsome and maintenance-free, 
this curtain wall hasn't cost its own- 
ers a penny since completion, six 
years ago. And business went on as 
usual while the wall went up. 


A practical remodeling method, the 


curtain wall provides design latitude 
—plus adaptability and ease of assem- 
bly. This wall stands away from the 
old building, clearing all projections. 
Alternate grid frames of AISI Type 
302 stainless steel were entirely shop- 
assembled, with horizontal mullions, 
attached at jobsite. Furring angles 
connect the vertical and horizontal 
mullions to the masonry. Window 
units are slightly recessed to mini- 
mize depth of sill. 


A practical remodeling material, 
Nickel Stainless Steel has a high 
strength-weight ratio that permits 
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light, economical gages. It won't 
stain or bleed on other decorative 
surfaces. With its low expansivity 
and excellent corrosion resistance, it 
is the best material for use in combi- 
nation with other popular building 
materials. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


3 A, 
67 Wall Street INCO New York 5, N. Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


MAKES STAINLESS STEEL 
PERFORM BETTER LONGER 


Clear, heavy sheet glass can be used effectively for large area glazing. Student Union 
Building, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian College. Architect: A. G. O’Dell and Associates 


A GUIDE TO GLASS FOR ARCHITECTURE 


Part 1: Types of Glass 


by Richard W. Rigg 


With glass being such a universal 
material, it is surprising that so little 
has been written on architectural 
glass in general. 

This article describes the basic 
types of glass for buildings, indi- 
cates where they can be used and 
discusses solutions to problems re- 
lated to glazing, heat control, glare 
control and waviness. 


TYPES OF FLAT GLASS 

Three varieties of flat glass are used 
in architecture: (1) sheet or drawn 
glass, (2) rolled or patterned glass, 
and (3) plate glass. Each of these has 
its own advantages and uses. 

The first step in the manufactur- 
ing process is the same for all three 
types: all mass-produced flat glass 
today is melted in continuous-melt 
tanks from a basic batch consisting 
mostly of sand, soda ash and lime, 
with varying amounts of other metal- 
lie oxides added to prevent crystal- 
lization, and to help melt the sand and 
make the product more workable. 
Once melted, however, the three types 
of glass part company. 

Sheet glass is drawn upward from 
the tank in a continuous sheet and 
allowed to harden in the air before it 
is touched by any rollers or holding 
devices. This gives it a fire polished 
surface that is molecularly smooth, 
like the surface of a liquid. Because 
no mechanical methods are used to 
insure that the surfaces will be ex- 
actly parallel, there is always a slight 
wave in the surface of drawn glass, 


RICHARD W. RIGG, Vice President Mer- 
chandising, American-Saint Gobain Corpora- 
tion 


although in the best quality sheet 
glass this is scarcely noticeable. 

Rolled or patterned glass flows hor- 
izontally from the melting tank be- 
tween rollers, which control its thick- 
ness and imprint it with a pattern. 
The result is a glass that transmits 
light but obscures vision. 

Plate glass is also rolled from the 
tank and imprinted with a light pat- 
tern, but following this both sur- 
faces are ground and polished to 
make them completely smooth and 
clear. Most plate glass produced in 
this country has both surfaces 
ground simultaneously, thus assur- 
ing that they will be precisely paral- 
lel. 


SHEET GLASS 

Sheet glass, which comes in a variety 
of thicknesses, is the type most com- 
monly used in fenestration, since its 
cost is between 40 and 60 per cent 
that of plate glass. Thicknesses of 
less than .076 in. are not generally 
used in architecture. They have wide 
applieation, however, in microscopic 
or photographic slides and in picture 
framing. Heavier thicknesses come 
in two classes: window glass and 
heavy sheet or crystal. 

Window glass is either single 
strength (.087-.095 in.) or double 
strength (.121-.129 in.). U. S. Gov- 
ernment specifications call for double 
strength in all construction under 
government contract, but single 
strength can easily be used in other 
structures for windows or individual 
panes less than 40 in. in any one di- 
mension. Lights between 80 and 120 
united inches (ie. width plus 
length) require double strength. 


For larger glass areas, heavy sheet 
is required. This is obtainable in 
thicknesses of % 4 in. (.187-.199), 74. 
in. (.212-.224) and 4 in. (.240-.256). 
Both window glass and heavy sheet 
are available in standard widths up 
to 90 in. and in convenient shipping 
and handling lengths up to a normal 
maximum of 120 in. However, when 
determining thickness and dimen- 
sions for a specific application, the 
architect should consult wind-load 
recommendations available from 
manufacturers. 

Gray tinted sheet glass, available 
from leading manufacturers in one 
or two tones, comes only in %4,- and 
14-in. thicknesses. This is generally 
used for glare reduction, since it 
tones down the more brilliant levels 
of sunlight. Also this neutral gray 
tint does not distort the color of ob- 
jects seen through it. 

No matter how high the quality of 
drawn glass, distortion is mever 
wholly absent. This results from var- 
iations in thickness on the order of a 
few hundred thousandths of an inch 
and is most apparent when objects 
are reflected in the glass, because the 
variations act as lenses, magnifying 
portions of the reflection. Distortion 
tends to run in a line parallel to the 
direction in which the glass is drawn. 
The architect can minimize its effect 
if he keeps this line horizontal, so 
that an observer moving past the 
building will be less aware of changes 
in the reflection. In some cases, as in 
a tall building with vertical lines 
where reflections of neighboring 
buildings will also be vertical, it may 
be preferable to glaze with the line of 
distortion in an up-down direction. 
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In ordering glass sizes, the archi- 
tect can be sure the line of distortion 
will run in the desired direction if the 
first dimension he specifies is the one 
he wishes to be parallel to the line of 
draw. For example, if a light 48-in. 
wide by 24-in. high is to be glazed 
with a horizontal line of distortion, it 
should be ordered 48 by 24 in. rather 
than 24 by 48 in. 

In the case of gray sheet glass, dis- 
tortion is scarcely apparent, even in 
large lights, and consequently can be 
ignored by the architect. This is be- 
cause gray glass reflects almost en- 
tirely from its outer surface, and so 
produces no lens effect. 


PLATE GLASS 

Plate glass is currently manufac- 
tured in thicknesses from % in. to 
114 in. The 1%-in plate is used mainly 
in laminated safety glass for auto- 
mobile windshields. Thicknesses from 
7/32 in. to 14 in. are generally used 
in mirrors, and those of !4 and % 
in. in glazing. Heavier thicknesses 
are used for furniture, large-area 
windows and all-glass doors. Plate is 
classified according to quality in 
three grades: glazing, select glazing 
and mirror. Plate glass is generally 
used in large areas of glazing where 
no distortion can be tolerated—such 
as in large display windows, glass 
doors and walls of business lobbies, 
or ground floor windows in a build- 
ing's front elevation. 

Glazing quality plate generally 
comes in standard sizes up to 130-in. 
wide and up to 218-in. long. Select 
quality plate, however, is seldom or- 
dered in pieces larger than 25 sq ft. 
The exact size ordered for any spe- 
cific application will depend on wind- 
load requirements. 

Plate glass lights larger than the 
standard maximum widths are con- 
siderably more costly, since they 
must be made by the old-fashioned 
pouring methods. 

When ordering plate for applica- 
tions where the edge will be visible 
and open, as in shelving or furniture, 
the specification should read "edges 
ground and polished” or “edges 
ground.” 

Tinted plate glass is available in a 
number of colors, including heat-ab- 
sorbing blue-green and glare-reduc- 
ing gray. For a large job, special col- 
ors can be made, but delivery time is 
generally quite long—often up to six 
months. Even standard plate glass 
tints require a fairly long delivery 
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time as compared with clear plate, 
but certain colors—notably the gray, 
blue-green and amber colors—are 
fairly easy to obtain. 

Prices of tinted plate glass gener- 
ally run from 100 to 200 per cent 
higher than prices of clear plate, be- 
cause tinted plate is made in rela- 
tively small batches by the pouring 
process. One factor in determining 
the cost of a specific order is the 
range of “cut-offs”; i.e. the amount 
of glass cut off of a standard sheet 
when trimming lights to the desired 
size. This is included in the price. 


PATTERNED GLASS 

Patterned glass is rolled in exactly 
the same way as plate glass, except 
that it does not go through the grind- 
ing and polishing phases. The metal 
rolls are machined, etched or turned 
with a design—fluted, checkered, ge- 
ometric or random—that embosses a 
decorative pattern on the glass. 
Types of glass used for this process 
are the standard clear (or “lime”) 
glass, blue-green heat-absorbent 
glass and milky-white opal giass. 
Lime and opal patterned glass can 
also be obtained in the corrugated 
form. 

Patterned glass is used for both 
esthetic and practical reasons. In 
decoration it can be used in room 
partitions, decorative doors, translu- 
cent backing for display shelves, 
shower enclosures or office cubicles. 

From a more practical standpoint, 
patterns are widely used for light dif- 
fusion to reduce glare. This makes 
them desirable for windows and sky- 
lights. Indeterminate or non-direc- 
tional patterns (such as those with a 
pebbled or hammered surface) dif- 
fuse light in a rough cone, so that a 
skylight glazed with such a pattern 
will illuminate a large area directly 
beneath it. Linear patterns, however, 
elongate the diffused light in a direc- 
tion perpendicular to the direction of 
the pattern. Carefully placed sky- 
lights of linear patterned glass, con- 
sequently, can spread illumination 
into distant corners of a room. 

Patterns range from almost clear 
to completely obscure, and from a 
soft, shallow design to a deep and 
sparkling one. Patterned glasses can 
also be obtained with special surface 
treatments such as frosted, sand- 
blasted, or design-etched. It is wise to 
avoid specifying frosted glass for an 
application where it will be subject to 
moisture, grease or finger marks, 


since it has a porous surface which is 
impossible to clean. There are fin- 
ishes, however, made by successively 
sandblasting and etching, which do 
not absorb moisture, and consequent- 
ly are quite practical for such ap- 
plications. | 

Plate glass blanks—i.e. slabs of 
plate glass that have not yet been 
ground and polished—are sometimes 
used in place of commercial patterned 
glass, since the blanks have a rough 
pattern that appeals to many archi- 
tects, and because they are often 
available in larger sizes and thick- 
nesses than patterned glass. Blanks 
of tinted plate glass are especially 
sought after for use where color 
forms part of the design. 

Thicknesses of patterned glass in- 
clude thin !& in. (.100 in.), % im., 
Y in, 75» in., 14 in. and 36 in. Sizes 
range from 48- to 60-in. wide and 
from 120- to 144-in. long, depending 
on type and pattern. Before specify- 
ing a particular patterned glass it is 
wise to check its availability from the 
manufacturer and jobber. Maximum 
wind-load recommendations for sheet 
and plate glass are also applicable to 
patterned glass, using the root thick- 
ness, or over-all thickness less pat- 
tern depth. 

Prices of patterned glass gener- 
ally run from 75 to 150 per cent of 
the price of sheet glass on a sq ft 
basis, but are generally lower than 
prices of plate. As is the case with 
sheet and plate, prices differ from 
one area to another and are depend- 
ent on size of the order. Delivery 
time is also a variable, depending on 
the availability of a particular pat- 
tern. 

Wired glass is usually classed by 
manufacturers with patterned glass, 
since it is manufactured by the same 
process. The glass is rolled out of the 
melting tank and the wire is sealed 
within the sheet in one continuous 
operation. The glass may then be 
ground and polished as with plate, or 
left imprinted with a pattern. Wired 
glasses, available with either hexag- 
onal or diamond shaped mesh, are 
made out of clear lime glass, heat ab- 
sorbing glass, and opal glass. Corru- 
gated wire glass is also obtainable. 

Although no stronger than ordi- 
nary lime glass of the same thick- 
ness, wire glass will remain in place 
even when cracked or shattered. This 
property makes it a recognized trans- 
parent fire-retardant material. 

(To be concluded in July) 


ROUNDED CHAIRS MATCH 
LEATHER INLAY ON DESKS 


Softly rounded chairs are a highlight 
of the Jens Risom collection. The 
chairs, designed to give proper back 
support and comfort, are made as a 
high back armchair, a low back arm- 
chair and a low armless chair. In ad- 
dition to the four metal leg base and 
swivel base, a revolving dise pedestal 
of aluminum with heavy plastic coat- 
ing is available. An executive desk is 
walnut with leather inlay top which 
matches chair upholstery. Desk legs 
are square wood with an aluminum 
inlay strip. On the guest side of the 
desk are a pull-out writing surface 
and cigarette tray. Jens Risom De- 
sign Inc. 444 Madison Ave. New 
York 22, N.Y. 


DESIGN DETAILS IDENTICAL FOR ALL AREAS 


% 


An L-shaped steel leg support is used 
on the chair, desks, and cabinets of 
the Market Street line of office furni- 
ture, which has related pieces for all 
parts of an office. All pieces are avail- 
able in walnut or Formica. The steno- 
grapher’s desk shown has modular 
components to permit interchanging 
of tops and drawer combinations to 
meet any need. The Wall Street line 
of office furnishings features wish- 
bone-shaped cast aluminum legs on 
all pieces. S. J. Campbell Co., 6-171 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 


Flexibility in multiple seating is pro- 
vided by Viscownt 65, a system of 
joined units with tripod legs that 
can be expanded in wide angles. The 
chrome-finished, collapsible frames 
can be locked in any position from an 
S curve to a straight line. Seating is 
available in several upholsteries and 
in two designs—the scroll shape 
shown and a barrel shape. Ottomans 
and table tops fit the frames. Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 
more products on page 212 
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METAL WINDOWS 


(A.I.A. 16-E) Win- 
} dows in aluminum, 
| bronze, and stain- 


| windows include 
reversible, sliding, 

m. double hung and 
beam windows. Albro Metal Prod- 
ucts Corp., 944 Longfellow Ave., New 
York 54, N.Y.* 


GYPSUM CONCRETE ROOFS 
(A.LA. 4-L) Detailed information 
about the selection and design of 
poured gypsum concrete roof decks 
is given in a 14-page folder, which 
includes several short-form specifi- 
cations. Gypsum Assoc., 210 N. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


INSULATING | 

(A.LA. 37-B) Structural insulating 
board, roof insulation and acoustical- 
insulating roof decks are described 
and illustrated in a 12-page catalog. 
Simpson Timber Co., 20418-R Wash- 
ington Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash.* 


ACOUSTICAL CEILINGS 
Protectone mineral fiber tile and lay- 
in panels are described in an eight- 
page brochure. UL  fire-ratings, 
sound absorption co-efficients, and 
sound attenuation values are given 
as well as details on sizes, finishes 
and patterns. The Celotex Corp., 120 
S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill.* 


FLUSH METAL DOORS 

(A.LA. 16-A) Complete specifying 
information with a wide range of 
Standard designs and sizes are given 
in a 20-page catalog. Lines are Pyro- 
Dor fireproof mineral core doors and 
lightweight SpiraDor with treated 
hardwood spirals core and metal cov- 
er. Dusing & Hunt, Inc., 59 Lake St., 
LeRoy, N.Y.* 


APARTMENT PHONES 

(A.LA. 31-I-51) A four-page data 
sheet gives detailed information 
about transistor telephone system for 
communication between  vestibule 
and apartments. S. H. Couch Co., Inc., 
North Quincy 71, Mass. 
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STEEL SPECIFICATIONS 

Provisions for composite construc- 
tion from the new specifications for 
structural steel by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction have 
been reprinted in a four-page book- 
let. Nelson Stud Welding, Gregory 
Industries, Inc., Lorain, Ohio 


HOME IMPROVEMENT PLANS 
Ideas, designs and space specifica- 
tions for home interior improvements 
are given in a 48-page book pub- 
lished by 13 cooperating land grant 
colleges and universities. Cost is $1 
a copy. Midwest Plan Service, Iowa 
State University, Ames, Iowa 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

A 60-page catalog of office furniture 
has photographs and details on sizes 
and materials available for each item 
in the line. O D I Furniture, 315 E. 
62nd St, New York 21, N.Y. 


FIREPROOFING FOR STEEL 
A four-page bulletin 
describes Albi-Clad, 
a sprayed fireproof- 
ing material for one- 
hour rating on 
frame steel. It has 
a textured surface 
with high abrasion 
resistance and sound absorbency. 
Albi Mfg. Co., Inc., 98 E. Main St., 
Rockville, Conn. 


ACRYLIC PLASTIC 

A 12-page booklet is filled with pic- 
tures showing various ways in which 
Plewiglas acrylic plastic can be used 
in houses, stores, and office build- 
ings. Shown are skylights, sprandrel 
panels, lighting installations, parti- 
tions, and luminous walls. Rohm & 
Haas Co., Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa.* 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL TESTS 

“Effect of Exposure Site on Weather 
Resistance of Porcelain Enamels Ex- 
posed for Three Years" reports on 
exposure tests at seven sites. The 
tests are conducted by the National 
Bureau of Standards and the Porce- 
lain Enamel Institute. The 13-page 
booklet costs 15 cents. Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


RIGID FRAME DESIGN 

(A.LA. 19F) Design 
manual gives an 
analysis of the ply- 
wood rigid frame 
construction system. 
This method is said 
to have been used 
" for general utility 
structures at a cost of about $1 a sq 
ft. Intended as a reference, the man- 
ual does not contain stock plans; it 
does have fabrication details, mem- 
ber selection tables and design for- 
mulas. Single copies are free, with 
additional copies available for 50 
cents each. Douglas Fir Plywood 
Assoc., Tacoma 2, Wash.* 


CLASSROOM CABINETS 

Classroom storage cabinets, ward- 
robes, supply cabinets, and mobile 
science laboratories are described 
and illustrated in a 14-page booklet. 
All units have laminated plastic on 
interiors and exteriors. National 
School Furniture Co., Odenton, Md. 


CLEANING CLEAN ROOMS 
Bulletin 164 is a four-page folder 
with illustrations and specifications 
for vacuum systems to maintain the 
demanding dust control required in 
so-called “white rooms” or “clean 
rooms.” The Spencer Turbine Co., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


GLASS DOORS 

Details and specifications for stain- 
less steel and bronze frame glass 
doors are in a 16-page catalog, which 
includes accessories such as panic 
bolts and weather strips. Schacht 
Assoc., Inc., 1175 E. 156 St., New 
York 59, N.Y.* 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 
Physical properties and load tables 
for 35 pretensioned concrete building 
members, including T's to 8-ft wide, 
joists, piling and plank, are given in 
a 60-page manual. Cost is $4.75 a copy. 
Leap Associates, Inc., Box 1053, Lake- 
land, Fla. 


*Additional product information in 
Sweet's Architectural File 


more literature on page 238 


Owner: Eastern Air Lines Mechanical Engineer: Seelye, Stevenson, Value and Knecht, New York City 
Architect: Chester L. Churchill, New York City Mechanical Contractor: Brandt Corporation, New York City 


B&G’ Pumps keep air line terminal 
clear of snow and ice 


In the complex mechanical design of the Eastern Air Lines 
Terminal Building at New York International Airport, an 
important role is played by B&G Boosters, Universal and 
1510 Pumps. 

The eleven zone snow melting area covers approximately 
50,000 sq. ft. and includes parking areas, vehicle ramps 
and passenger loading areas. Circulation of the heat trans- 
fer medium is effected by six B&G “C” type Universals and 
five Series 1510 centrifugal pumps. 

Two bronze B&G Booster pumps are used to circulate 
the service water and ten standard Boosters to circulate 
the space heating system zones. 


BaG BOOSTER PUMP 


B&G heating system pumps earn a place in such out- 
standing installations because of a long record for depend- 
able, maintenance-free performance. Where quiet operation 
is vital, the design and construction of B&G Booster and 
Universal Pumps have made them the preferred equipment 
for this service. 


BELL & GOSSETT COMPANY 


Dept. HD-32, Morton Grove, Illinois 
Canadian Licensee: S. A. Armstrong, Ltd., 1400 O'Connor Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 


AMERICA'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR CIRCULATED WATER HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS 


Booster Pumps Package Liquid Coolers Refrigeration Compressors Centrifugal Pumps Heat Exchangers Air Compressors 
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Product Reports 


continued from page 199 


PATTERNED DESIGNS 

FOR CONCRETE BLOCKS 
Finishings for faces of concrete 
blocks have three-dimensional de- 
signs with deep textured patterns 


pervious to water and acids, and are 
not affected by extreme ranges of 
temperature. International Plastics 
Development Corp., 11033 Manches- 


ter Ave., St. Lowis 22, Mo. 
AIR-TIGHT FREEZER DOOR 

An air-tight door for walk-in coolers 
and freezers has a neoprene rubber 
sealed frame and jamb that reduce 
thermal conductivity and moisture 
problems and eliminate the need for 
heater cables and defrosting devices. 
Jewett Refrigerator Co., Inc, 2 
Letchworth St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 


EXECUTIVE DESK IS 

CONFERENCE TABLE 

An executive table-desk allows for 
seating on all sides so it can also 
be used as a conference table. It has 
a teak top with chrome aluminum 
legs. The three drawers and the 


stretchers have a black ebony finish 
for contrast. The desk top comes in 


four sizes, from 66 by 36 in. to 84 by 
42 in. Chairs featuring U.S. Rubber’s 
Naugahyde textured upholstery have 
concave seats and backs for better 
posture and seating comfort. John 
Stuart Inc., Park Ave. at 32nd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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WOOD FOLDING PARTITION 

Woodwall, a custom-crafted wood 
folding partition, features panels as 
wide as 12 in. to provide good scale 
for large openings in commercial and 
institutional buildings. The warp- 
proof panels are available in woods 
of all varieties. A concealed nylon 
hinge eliminates springs, battens, 
and plastic connectors. A silent glide 
suspension system assures effortless 


operation. Extendoor, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich. 
more products on page 218 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closer Shown on Opposite Page 


The LCN Series 500 Closer’s Main Points: 
1. Efficient, full rack-and-pinion, two-speed control of 
the door 
Mechanism entirely concealed; arm visible on in- 
side of an out-swinging door 
3. Hydraulic back-check prevents door’s being thrown 
open violently to damage door, walls, etc. 
4. Double lever arm provides maximum power to over- 
come wind and drafts 
5. Arm may be regular, hold-open 90°—140°, h. o. 
140°—180° or fusible link h. o. 90*— 140^. 


Complete Catalog on Request— No Obligation 
or See Sweet's 1962, Sec. 19e/Lc 


LCN CLOSERS, PRINCETON, ILLINOIS 


A Division of Schlage Lock Company 
Canada: LCN Closers of Canada, Ltd., P. 0. Box 100, Port Credit, Ontario 


NEW 


CEILING DIFFUSERS 


Today's first for unrestricted use with modified light 
troffers; superior air distribution on any application 


Here, for the first time, is a line of air diffusers 
that can be specified entirely independent of the 
light troffer* selected! This means architects, en- 
gineers and contractors can now be sure of the 
finest air distribution . . . regardless of modified 
troffer used . . . regardless of ceiling application. 
*(Contact Titus reps for names of qualified light 
troffer manufacturers.) 

LOOK AT THESE BENEFITS YOU GET 
ONLY WITH THE NEW TITUS AIR 
DIFFUSING UNITS: 


1. Completely adjustable air pattern. The air 
pattern on each side of each Titus unit can be 
quickly, easily adjusted to a horizontal discharge, 
a vertical discharge, or to any pattern in between, 
to exactly suit the space requirements. Simply 
adjust pattern controller through troffer air dis- 
charge slot for pattern desired. 

2. Complete air volume control . . . from open 
to closed position. Adjusts through air discharge 


complete line of 


slot of troffer. Both air pattern controller and 
volume controller can be adjusted anytime be- 
fore, during, or after diffuser installation. 

3. Diffusers are of one-piece, air-tight con- 
struction. This means faster, easier, lower-cost 
installation—maximum isolation of air diffuser 
from light troffer. Because diffuser is independent 
of troffer, heat from troffer is dissipated uni- 
formly to ceiling space—no supply or return air 
can enter troffer. This assures maximum light 
output and color stabilization. 

4. Today's only complete line. One-piece models 
to fit every need. Furnished in units that feed air 
from top, or in single and double units that feed 
air from side. Models to fit 1 x 4 and 2 x 4 
light troffers. 

Don't settle for “second best" air distribution . . . 
SPECIFY TITUS DIFFUSERS AND BE 
SURE OF THE BEST .. . regardless of modified 
light troffer you select. 


© MODELS LT-14 and LT-24. For 1 x 4 and 2 x 4 troffers. 
Feed from top. 4”, 5" or 6” inlet .. . low, medium or high 
capacity. Each side has individual, fully adjustable air 
pattern and air volume control. Use as supply or re- 
turn units. 


€ MODEL LT-10. For use as single unit or double side unit. 
Individual feed, individual air pattern and volume con- 
trol. Can be used with both sides supply or return . . . or 
with one side supply and other return. Snaps into troffer. 


TITUS MFG. CORP., WATERLOO, IOWA 
Branch Mfg. Plants — Hialeah, Fla., Terrell, Texas 


(/—.) Rush new Catalog on Titus Ceiling Diffusers for unrestricted use with light troffers. 


MAIL COUPON { ) Have representative call. 
FOR NEW ee 
CATALOG COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE. 


* "mvPp——————H——Á—M———————————ct-—.-.— 
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NoRTON ALUNDUM AGGREGATE 


f MES EA Fi ps I 7 


ce 


makes 
terrazzo 


indoors 
or out! 


if you do these things! 


@ USE THE PROPER QUANTITY 


ALUNDUM Aggregate makes terrazzo walking surfaces effectively 
non-slip only when used in the proper proportion 


@ INSTALL IT PROPERLY 


Non-slip walking safety 1s provided only when an ample quantity 
of ALUNDUM Aggregate can readily be seen in the finished surface 


© GRIND IT PROPERLY 


Terrazzo surfaces which are ground too smooth cannot be non- 
slip even though ALUNDUM Aggregate is properly installed Do not use 
stones finer than 90 grit. 


Terrazzo with Norton ALUNDUM Aggregate can be safely 
used — indoors or out — in all locations where water would 
ordinarily create a slipping hazard. Used in the proper propor- 
tions and properly installed, ALUNDUM Aggregate makes floors, 
Stairways and ramps non-slip — provides terrazzo walking 
surfaces which retain their initial beauty indefinitely and are 
exceptionally resistant to wear. 


Full specifications in Norton pages in SWEET'S, on request from us or 
from the National Terrazzo and Mosaic Association, Washington, D.C, 


ILLUSTRATION ALUNDUM Terrazzo sidewalk and plaza, 


Union Carbide Building, New York City 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 
NON-SLIP FLOORS 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement * ALUNDUM STAIR and FLOOR TILE 
ALUNDUM ond CRYSTOLON Non-slip Abrasives 
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Office Literature 


continued from page 242 


Entrance packages 
with swinging or 
sliding doors are de- 
scribed in a 28-page 
manual which in- 
cludes details on 
M door construction, 
closers, automatic 
operators, panic devices and frame 
and hardware options. Detail draw- 
ings and specifications are given. 
Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich.* 


STRIP OAK FLOORS 

Information is available on installing 
strip oak flooring over concrete. Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Mfgrs' Assoc., 
814 Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn.* 


PARKING AREA LIGHTING 
Details on mercury vapor, fluores- 
cent and incandescent lamps for 
parking areas are given in three 
folders, included with a general in- 
formation folder. Steber Div., The 
Pyle-National Co., 2700 Roosevelt 
Rd., Broadview, Ill. 


ELECTRIC HEATING 

Two bulletins illustrate advantages 
of electric heating for apartments 
(No. F00521) and for motels (No. 
F00501-1). Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
7500 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, 
Pa.* 


FURNITURE 

A 35-page booklet has 84 photographs 
of contemporary furniture, including 
12 pages devoted to office furniture. 
Knoll Assoc., Inc., 820 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 


WOOD TESTING REPORT 

A 36-page general report of research 
done by the Forest Products Labora- 
tory in 1961 includes an appendix list- 
ing all technical and scientific publi- 
cations issued during the year for 
those who want more detailed infor- 
mation. Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis. 


BANK FURNISHINGS 

Modular teller counter equipment is 
displayed in an eight-page brochure, 
Diebold, Ine., Hamilton, Ohio* 


*Additional product information in 
Sweet's Architectural File 


Award-winning home 
defeats Southwest’s 
= glare and winds  — 
with modern concrete 


e 


Regional design m winner, 1961 TR Industries sr Hug Program: Architect: Peters and Fields AIA 


In this snug desert home in Odessa, Texas, the architect has dem- 
onstrated the ability of concrete to fit the needs of design and locale. 
Patterned concrete masonry walls of the house itself are extended to 
enfold outdoor living areas. Protection is achieved with high 
decorative interest. 

Used alone or blended with other materials, concrete offers 
today’s architects structural efficiency and unlimited design oppor- 


tunity. Readily formed, textured, colored, patterned to structural 


and decorative ideas, concrete is infinitely versatile . . . truly, Exposed aggregate concrete fireplace adds 


the material of modern construction. Plan to enter the 1962 Concrete 
" " . À AA 
Industries Horizon Homes Program. 4 ana 


drama to high-peaked living room. The dis- 
tinctive detailing of interior walls is repeated 
with variations in outdoor areas. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 4 national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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SentryLock integra Lock 


Going up all over America! Sargent’ 


Never before have function and beauty been so perfectly ^ with new sectional trim—as up-to-date as tomorrow. All 


wed in four architectural lock lines. IntegraLock, a ^ Sargent locksets are available with metal finishes or ex- 
modern mortise lock. MagnaLock, the ultimate for those ^ citing new Delrin® knobs and fired copper roses. Cho 

who prefer a heavy duty bored lock. SentryLock for from the widest variety of functions and fashion designs. 
reliable standard duty. And a full range of mortise | Mix "em or match ’em, but choose Sargent —a single 


Mortise lock 


" MagnaLock 


1atched line of newest fashion locksets 


sponsibility for almost 100 years. 
re inf io your Sargent supplier or write 
Sargent & Company, New Haven 9, Connecticut. In 


/anada write: Sargent Hardware of Canada Ltd., Peter- THE NEWEST FASHION IN A COMPLETE 


borough, Ontario. 6 DuPont LINE OF ARCHITECTURAL HARDWARE 


TM 


How the Dodge Reporter 


helped erect 


this award-winning restaurant 


This novel shell structure was a case of research beirg 
ready for a need when it arose. 

The owner wished to erect an economical structure of 
unconventional design. 

Two years earlier, Woodie Garber and Associates had 
devised a laminated sheet-steel structural system of 
hyperbolic paraboloid form for economical clear-span 
structures of moderate size. With the assistance of a steel 
deck manufacturer, a prototype structure had been built 
and tested, and the system ready to go. 

This restaurant was the first commission to be built 
using this system. Speed and access to unusual skills were 
necessary to the successful bidding and erection of the 
structure. 

“As usual, the Dodge Reporter assisted materially in 
accomplishing our objectives”, says Architect Woodie 
Garber. “Dodge Reports quickly alerted local suppliers 
and contractors to our needs.” 

“Our experience with the Dodge Reporter has been 
long and profitable.” 

“Without the Dodge Plan Rooms our bidding-period 
traffic would be intolerable. We find it helpful too, in 
working up a bid list to review with our Dodge Reporter 
the existing work-load of contractors available for bidding. 
Scheduling of our bid dates to reduce conflict is another 
of many devices we are able to use to our client’s advan- 
tage through close contact with the Dodge Reporter.” 
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Restaurant, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Architects: Woodie Garber & Associates 
Structural Engineers: Hanly and Young 
Photographer: George Stille 


The roof of this structure consists of two layers 
of welded steel deck, crisscrossed to form a 
four-quadrant hyperbolic paraboloid. Almost 
5500 square feet are enclosed, clear of all 
obstruction except a common center column. The 
roof cantilevers 9% ft. beyond the straight edge 
beams at the four peaks, and terminates in a 
curved fascia. The short corner columns rest on 
concrete piers which are tied diagonally across 
the building below floor level with reinforcing 
rods in concrete. This ingenious and economical 
roof system was one of the top award winners 
in the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Founda- 
tion competition. 


p 


DODGE 
REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS SERVICE 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


What's he hiding? Cost or saving? 


At the crucial moment the roofer lays the felts over the insulation, 
he covers up future cost or constant saving for your client. If the insu- 
lation is FOAMGLAS-BOARD, savings start the minute it goes down. 
Anthing ES sa EE Nothing but FOAMGLAS-BOARD «ives the as- 


sured insulation permanence of inorganic cellular glass in a 2' x 4’ x 1%" 
roofing board. Since the 112" thickness lowers the cost of FOAMGLAS 
Insulation's known quality, savings begin with the specification. Fast, 
low-cost installation, because of the new, larger unit PITTSBURGH 
size, adds to the saving. The real economy is its 
constant insulating efficiency . . . it can't absorb 
moisture. FOAMGLAS assures savings in heating 
and air conditioning costs. Our Building Insulation 
T Catalog contains complete data. For a copy, write = 
Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Department B -62, CORNING 
One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
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CHOOL-VENT'S ROLL CALL | 


IS GROWING FAST 


* St. Monica's School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

* Carver County School, Mayer, Minn. 

* Mt. Pleasant School, Racine, Wis. 

* St. Stephans's School, Monona, Wis. 

* Janes School, Racine, Wis. 

* Riverside-Brookfield High School, Riverside, Ill. 
e Erlanger School, Erlanger, Ky. 

Rolling Meadows School, Rolling Meadows, Ill. 
* Carthage College, Kenosha, Wis. 

* A. 0. Marshall School, Joliet, lll. 

* Triton Central High School, Shelby County, Ind. 
œ Goodland School, Racine, Wis. 

* Ringwood Elementary, Ringwood, Ill. 

* Anderson College, Anderson, Ind, 

* Marquette Jr. High School, Madison, Wis. 

© Waterloo Township School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
* Beth Israel School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

* Middletown High School, Middletown, Ind. 

* Harlem Jr. High School, Rockford, Ill. 

© No. Shore County Bay School, Skokie, III. 

© Plum Grove School, Palatine, Ill. 

* Pachelle High School, Columbus, Ga. 

* Marion College, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

* New Cass Township School, Dugger, Ind. 

* Geo. C. Marshall School, Vancouver, Wash. 

* Grand Rapids School, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

* Lake Shore Elementary, Vancouver, Wash. 

* Glendale Jr. High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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© Lakeview Elementary, Lakeside, Cal. 
* Washington Township School, Westwood, NJ. 
* San Jacinto College, Houston, Texas 

* Brooklyn School, Portland, Ore. 

* Olivet Community School, Olivet, Mich. 

* Hamilton School, Salt Lake City, Utah 

© W. Lamar High School, Houston, Texas 

* East High School, Bremerton, Wash. 


Wilodairee SCHOOL-VENT. 


UNIT VENTILATOR for 
heating, cooling and ventilating 


Modine’s unique AIR-CONTROL CONCEPT has won wide-spread acceptance 
among engineers, architects and school officials 


The Janes School, * Racine, Wisconsin, is 
one of the latest to join the list of modern 
schools enjoying the comfort and economies of 
Modine’s SCHOOL-VENT. 

Unlike other unit ventilators, Modine 
SCHOOL-VENT does not require control valves 
to modulate flow of steam or hot water. A 
single controller automatically regulates the 
air through means of a full-damper system. 
"There's no delay between comfort demand and 
comfort delivery. Dampers are constantly 
"alert" to changes in classroom temperature 
and fresh air requirements . . . adjust auto- 


matically to maintain the best possible com- 
fort level. 

This new air-control concept is the major rea- 
son for Modine SCHOOL-VENT's wide accept- 
ance. But there are many more: Push-button 
lubrication system! Easy-access, hinged control 
panels! Easy filter removal! Student-proof cabi- 
nets! Really quiet operation! Attractive styling! 

Modines SCHOOL-VENT is available in 
seven colors, five sizes: 500 to 1500 cfm. For 
complete information, write for Bulletin 1261, 
Modine Manufacturing Company, 1510 De- 


Koven Avenue, Racine, Wisconsin. 


*ARCHITECT-ENGINEER: Warren S. Holmes, Lansing, Mich. 
HEATING CONTRACTOR: Wiertz & Huges Heating Co., Racine, Wis. 


MODINE HAS EARNED "HIGHEST 
GRADES" IN SCHOOL COMFORT 
FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS! 


Modine cabinet unit heaters, convectors and 
conventional unit heaters have served schools 
— large and small — for more than three 
decades. Thousands of schools throughout 
the country are currently enjoying the eco- 
nomical comfort provided by these units. 


AFTER HOURS ECON- 
OMY! When classroom 
is unoccupied, SCHOOL- 
VENT heats primarily by 
convection. Face-and-by- 
pass (A) and anti-wipe 
(B) dampers are open. 
Fan starts only when 
temperature drops be- 
low predetermined set- 
ting. Fan cycles briefly 
a few times nightly to 
maintain minimum 
temperature. Indoor 
damper (D) is open — 
outdoor (C) closed for 
maximum economy. 


REATIVE 
CENTER 


CLASSROOM COMFORT! 
During preclass warmup, 
fan runs until room 
temperature reaches day- 
time. setting. Dampers 
remain in nighttime po- 
sitions. Room air is re- 
circulated for maximum 
heat gain. With room 
occupied and tempera- 
ture rising, outdoor 
damper (C) opens to 
blend fresh air with room 
air. Face-and-bypass (A) 
and anti-wipe (B) auto- 
matically maintain de- 
sired temperature. 


FULL VENTILATION! 
When room temperature 
continues to rise be- 
cause of solar heat 
gain and body heat 
of occupants, fresh-air 
damper (C) and recircu- 
lation air damper (D) 
modulate to increase 
the proportion of out- 
side air... up to 100% 
if required. During full 
ventilation, the face-and- 
bypass (A) and antiwipe 
(B) dampers are closed 
so fresh air completely 
by-passes the coil. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
In Canada: Sarco Canada, Ltd., Toronto 8, Ontario 
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tee n GM 


. Holophane 
. Intensive 
Controlens* 


q 
1 


| 
nm 
Corning. 


‘Concave low 
brightness 


Opal Glass. 
S Drop Panel — 


BRAWN n Beauty 


brascolite square 
recess units 


Designed to outlast commercial and institutional buildings. 
A Master Creation of strength, lighting efficiency and beauty! 
Sturdy + well-engineered + functional + all horizontal 


lamp units have Alzak Aluminum Reflectors for permanency 
and optimum light control. 


SILVAN TRIM 
= 


WHITE DOOR 


doors — 300" acrylic snow-white finish 
trim — attractive silvan 


x Buotorianr co., Inc 


Over 150 basic units available with thousands of variations. 


For detailed lighting and engineering data, 
write for Brascolite Catalog Section A 


YEARS | 
LOF LIGHTING 


The Edwin F. Guth Co. © 2615 Washington Blvd. + Box 7079 + St.Louis 77, Mo. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
TO HAVE NEW 
BUILDING CODE 


New York City’s Building Code, 
originally written as a code in 1899 
and whose last major revision was 
in 1938, will be completely rewrit- 
ten. A $700,000 contract for the 
three-year project was signed in 
April by John M. Wulff, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, and Harold 
Birns, New York commissioner of 
buildings. 

Overseeing the extensive job will 
be a Polytechnic committee under 
the chairmanship of Vice President 
Charles E. Schaffner. Members will 
be: Professor Robert B. B. Moor- 
man, head, Civil Engineering De- 
partment; Professor Clifford Wojan, 
mechanical engineering; and Pro- 
fessor Sherman Glass, civil engi- 
neering. 

The contract calls for consulting 
by architects, building specialists 
and others. In addition to the city’s 
$700,000, the building industry has 
pledged approximately $75,000. 

The decision to revise the Build- 
ing Code comes as the result of a 
recommendation following a year’s 
study of the existing code by Poly- 
technic at the request of the New 
York Building Congress and other 
building associations. Architects 
and builders have for many years 
demanded revision, since they have 
felt hampered by a code that did not 
keep pace with developments in de- 
signing, techniques and materials. 


HAINES NAMED TO 
HEAD NEW YORK 
BUILDING GROUP 


Charles Haines, partner of Voor- 
hees, Walker, Smith, Smith & Haines, 
Architects, has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York Building Con- 
gress. Mr. Haines is the third mem- 
ber of the firm to have been elected 
to the office. Stephen F. Voorhees, 
founder, was first president; and 
Max H. Foley, a former partner, 
was president during the war years. 
J. Walter Serveringhaus, F.A.LA., 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was 
elected finance committee chairman. 


The exciting new design of the Leader Federal 
Savings and Loan Association Building has 
made it a center of attraction in Memphis. This 
new structure has gained recognition from all 
parts of the country as a pioneer in the trend 
toward frame type wall panel construction. 
Martin Marietta’s frame type, Marzaic curtain 
wall panels have significantly contributed to the 
beauty of this building. The exterior surfaces of 


Architect: 
Walk C. Jones, Jr.; 
Contractors: 
Dougherty-Liddell 
Construction Company; 
Consulting Engineer: 
Clarke Mann of Merrill 
and Mann Associates; 
all of Memphis, Tenn. 


the panels expose a brilliant, white quartz ag- 
gregate. Too, the precast frames serve to modu- 
late the sun’s rays. The modern concept of 
architectural design, expressed by the deeply 
recessed windows, form modular interior al- 
coves. The total flexibility of design possibilities, 
the economy, ease of handling and fast erection 
all combine to create the physical expression of 
architectural design. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS 


A CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS DIVISION OF 


MARTIN MARIETTA 


101 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS, PHONE: WHITEHALL 4-5600 
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Bank of five steel "OVERHEAD DOOR” installations at Midwest Steel 
Division plant converts factory sidewall into a movable wall,” and 
provides control of traffic, time, space and climate. 
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DOORWAY TO TIME CONTROL 


How to save more man-hours with 


The saving of man-hours can be a function of The 
“OVERHEAD DOOR,” just as surely as it helps control 
traffic, space and climate through its “movable wall” 
function. 

Motorized, push-button doors contribute importantly 
to this time-saving. And completely automated doors, 
operated electronically, can contribute even more. For 
example, a fork-lift driver may take 75 seconds to open 
and close an industrial door. At an average of one 
opening-and-closing per half-hour, 16 cycles per day per 
door, and a $2.25 wage rate, driver downtime alone can 
cost industry $183 per door per year! 

When you multiply $183 by many doors, you can 
see the yearly savings possible with the automated 
"OVERHEAD DOOR.” 

Besides man-hour savings and weather protection, 
both motorized and electronic “OVERHEAD DOOR” in- 


At its ultra-modern new plant on the south shore of Lake 
Michigan at Portage, Indiana, Midwest Steel Division of National 
Steel Corporation utilizes 38 motorized units of The**OVERHEAD 
DOOR." All doors are 16-gauge steel, built to withstand 150- 
mph winds. Architect: Swindell Dressler. 


rr < 


Driver has pulled cord, and “OVERHEAD DOOR" is 
moving up in Air Express building at Atlanta's new 
airport. Immediate door operation permits tractors to 
pull package-laden carts into and out of building, 
quickly and efficiently, saving many man-hours. 


Automatically-operated, upward-acting, expanded- 
metal gates by "OVERHEAD DOOR" are used in this 
pigeon-hole parking structure at Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing the newest in car-park automation, this 
driverless “file system” depends on The “OVERHEAD 
DOOR"' for swift, automatic handling. 


Industrial truck and fork-lift operators need never 
leave their vehicles as they approach an automated 
“OVERHEAD DOOR” installation. At the touch of a 
dash-mounted electronic button, powerful lift mecha- 
nism raises the door, or outer gate, speeds traffic 
flow, eliminates stop-and-go man-hours. 


the motorized “OVERHEAD DOOR" 


stallations can provide unlimited ingress and egress at 
traffic-flow arteries; control strategic expansion or con- 
finement of given shop areas and functions; and safe- 
guard the welfare of employees by closing to preserve 
warmth in winter, opening to provide full ventilation 
in summer. 
GET THE COMPLETE STORY NOW 

For detailed information, call your local distributor, 
listed in the white pages. Or write Overhead Door 
Corporation, the company that engineered and pioneered 
door automation—and originated upward-acting sec- 
tional doors for industry, commerce and residential 
building. General Office and Manufacturing Division: 
Hartford City, Ind. Manufacturing Distributors: Dallas, 


Tex.; Portland, Ore.; Cortland, N.Y.; 
Hillside, N.J.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nashua, 
N.H. In Canada: Oakville, Ontario. 


‘the original upward-acting sectional door, made only by 


OVERHEAD DOOR . 
CORPORATION ~ 


INDUSTRIAL + COMMERCIAL « RESIDENTIAL 
WOOD + STEEL + ALUMINUM 
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ART CARNIVAL 
PLAY-ART CENTER 
IS PRESENTED TO 
INDIA’S CHILDREN 


Kitchen 
Salvation Army 
Men's Social 
Service 
Norwood, Ohio 


Architects 
E. C. Landberg 
& Associates 


Van quality fits policy of 
Salvation Army...best costs less 


If you are a buyer of food service equipment or if you are called on 
to counsel in its choice, two facts will stand out in this most recent 
Van case history. The Salvation Army tells us that the wisdom of 
this third job entrusted to Van was confirmed . . . they are "happy 
with the quality, service and price!’’. 


The second fact that The Salvation Army has found out...the 
quality of Van food service equipment fits its policy that it is best 
to have the best because it lasts longer . . . because it costs less 
in the long run. 


Van collaborated with the architects . . . worked within the budget 
. .. to make sure that this busy Men's Social Center was equipped 
with the desired heavy duty, easily-cleaned, shining stainless steel 
that suits The Salvation Army's economy program. When faced 
with food service equipment needs, 
write THE JOHN VAN RANGE CO., 
429 Culvert Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
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A unique play and art center—the 
Children’s Art Carnival—has been 
presented under the auspices of 
Mrs. John F. Kennedy to the Na- 
tional Children’s Museum of India 
by the Asia Society and the Inter- 
national Council of New York's Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. 

Conceived and designed by Vic- 
tor D’Amico, director of the Mu- 
seum’s department of education, the 
portable playroom and art studio is 
intended not only to give creative 
pleasure to children between the 
ages of four and twelve, but also to 
demonstrate art education tech- 
niques and philosophy. It serves as 
a training workshop for teachers 
and offers parents an opportunity 
to observe children engaged in a 
variety of creative activity. 

The structure housing the Carni- 
val consists of two octagons, each 
40 ft in diameter. One becomes the 
motivation area, which contains a 
gallery of toys designed to intro- 


duce the children to elements of i 


art—form, line, color, rhythm. The 
other is the workshop where chil- 
dren paint, make collages, construc- 
tions out of a variety of materials. 

In both areas teachers assist the 
children when they need help in 
getting started, but do not tell them 
what to make. The aim is to stimu- 
late the child’s own imagination and 
encourage him to work independent- 
ly. Except for teachers, adults are 
not allowed inside. Provision is 
made for educators and parents to 
observe without being seen by the 
children. 

Blueprints and specifications for 
the construction of the Carnival are 
being prepared here and will be 
shipped to India. The Carnival will 
be circulated to major centers, such 
as Bombay and Madras, before it is 
permanently installed in New Na- 
tional Children's Museum. 


OR BEST OUTDOOR LI! 
ILLUMINATION FROM ROUND | LOPHANE REFRACTORS 


Holophane research has produced another startling illumination first! A new bracket- 

mounted luminaire with a round-shaped refractor that directs light uniformly over square 
V wep | or rectangular areas. Its prismatic construction controls the light so that the total down- 
ward output exceeds 76%—highest efficiency in this type of luminaire. Wide-spread 
distribution delivers the light symmetrically right out to the very corners and edges of the 
space. The refractor is one-piece, specially processed glass, resistant to thermal shock 
and the elements. Takes 500 w. incandescent and 400 w. clear or color-corrected mercury 
lamps. Economical to install and maintain. 


For Large, Rectangular Locations 
Shopping Centers, Parking Lots 


Holophane 
No. 448 Series 
(on 0877 Bracket) 


For Industrial Yards, Work Areas 
and Private Roads 


For Play Grounds, Housing Sites 
Service Stations 


I 


e 


Lighting Authorities Since 1898 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


The Holophane Co., Ltd., 418 Kipling Ave. So., Toronto 18, Ont. 


Send today for Data 
on Series 448 
* = 
Also Write for New 12-Page ` $ 
Store Lighting Report : 
“GOOD LIGHTING -= 


Adds up to 
GOOD SELLING” 


New woodfiber acoustica. 


tile that cant spread fire @ 


PYRO-CHEM PROTECTION 


LISTED 


First time ever! Incombustible tile safety 
at “woodfiber tile” prices! 


Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., inspects and labels 
Simpson PCP ceiling tiles. Like mineral tile, Simpson PCP 
has a Type 1 flame spread rating of less than 25. 


In many ceiling installations PCP woodfiber tiles are 
now replacing mineral tiles that cost up to 50% more. 


Pyro-Chem Protection is an exclusive Simpson process. 
Not just a surface treatment, every fiber throughout the tile 
is impregnated with special PCP fire-proofing chemicals. 

Simpson PCP Acoustical tiles are not only safe and 
economical, they are acoustically efficient: NRC ratings up 
to 70. Room-to-room attenuation factors average 37.6- 
41.5 db. Available in 4 beautiful Forestone? sculptured 
textures and 2 perforated designs. 

Check the Yellow Pages under “Acoustical” for your 
nearest Simpson Certified Contractor. Or write today for 
PCP samples and detailed information. 


HILTON PLANS 
HOTEL COMPLEX 
IN KANSAS CITY 


“Villas” and “Inn” and 
Convention Center grouped 


about high-rise hotel 


something different in 


Anodized Aluminum 


From every angle this Haws drink- 
ing fountain breathes distinction 
that matches your own distinctive 
ideas, It's cast aluminum, hard 
anodized to a permanent, abrasion- 
resistant, muted bronze color—with 
new push-button valve and sanitary 
angle stream bubbler. If you desire 
interior (or exterior) fixtures that 
do credit to your project, look to y r 

Haws! We'll send you specs on he An 
Model 7J: write us now. \ li 


dual et 


CONCEALED munema ror 
Wunne DEPONE WALL I? 


emis man p Ma L ad 


‘ 4 M mant on 
* wonu | Tuse nousuna ouaensions RFT OF $, 
MAY VARY PS OW MINUS) | 


RR 


Since 1909 7 products of 


Above: over-all view of Hilton's Kansas 
City proposal, with high-rise hotel (tall 
slab at right) fronted by series of vil- 
las. Hilton Inn is Y-shaped building in 
left foreground, convention center low 
white building at left of hotel. Below: 
villa rooms as seen from garden 


A major hotel complex providing a 
separate "convention center" and 
several kinds of guest accommoda- 
tions in a garden setting would be 
created on a 408,000-sq ft site in the 
heart of Kansas City by à unique 
proposal sponsored jointly by Hilton 
Hotels Corporation and Kansas City 
realtors Lewis Kitchen and Allen J. 
Block. Architects are Kivett and 
Myers. 

The project, which would cost am 
estimated $10 million, would include 
a 400-room high-rise hotel; a large 
convention center building adjoining 
the hotel; a series of two-story “vil- 
las” grouped around gardens and a 
swimming pool and containing 222 
rooms; and the 189-room “Hilton 
Inn” now under construction. 

As presently planned, the main 
hotel would have an 11-story guest 
room tower above a five-level base 
structure to house parking for some 
350 cars, lobby, shops, restaurants 
and offices, with mezzanine above 
the lobby. On the roof of the base 
would be built two stories of “lanai” 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY | 


| guest suites surrounding a swim- 
General Offices: 1441 Fourth Street + Berkeley 10, California ^ E LS cs 
Export Dept:: 19 Columbus Ave., San Francisco 11, Calit., U.S.A. ming pool and garden; there would 


| be 80 of these. 
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The architects who designed 
this Federal Savings Building in 
Topeka, Kansas, have 
successfully captured stability 
and dignity that are desirable 
in a building of this kind. 
Sparkling, polar-white exposed 
quartz aggregates, set ina 
white cement matrix, 

add luster and beauty to facing 
panels on all four exterior walls 
as well as the interior lobby. 
Because of ease of handling 
and speed of construction, 
Mo-Sai wall facings and precast 
concrete curtain walls are 
functional as well 

as aesthetically pleasing. 


Capitol Federal Savings 

and Loan Association, Topeka, Kansas 
Architect: Kiene and Bradley 

General Contractor: M. W. Watson, Inc. 


MO-SAI INSTITUTE, INC. 


MEMBERS, PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL 
Headquarters, P, O. Box 45, Station A 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


BADGER CONCRETE CO. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
BEER PRECAST CONCRETE, LTD. Montreal 20, P. Q,, Canada 
BUEHNER & CO., INC. Mesa, Arizona 
CAMBRIDGE CEMENT STONE CO, Allon 34, Massachusetts 
ECONOMY CAST STONE CO. Richmond 7, Virginia 
FORMIGU SALES COMPANY: Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
GEORGE RACKLE & SONS CO. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
GOODSTONE MFG. CO. Rochester 21, New Tork 
HARTER MARBLECRETE STONE CO, 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
OLYMPIAN STONE CO,, INC. Seattle 7, Washington 
OTTO BUEHNER & CO. 

Salt Lake City 6, Utah — Denver, Colorado 
P. GRASSI-AMERICAN TERRAZZO CO. 

South San Francisco, California 
SOUTHERN CAST STONE, INC. Anovoille, Tennessee 
SUPERCRETE, LIMITED Manitoba, Canada 
SUPERCRETE (SASK.) LTD. Regina, Sask,, Canada 
TEXCRETE MOSAIC COMPANY. Arlington, Texas 
THE DEXTONE CO., INC. New Haven 3, Connecticut 
THE MABIE-BELL CO, Greensboro, V. 

Miami 47, Florida — Peachtree City, Georgia 
THE RACKLE CO. Houston 20, Texas 
TORONTO CAST STONE CO,, LTD. Toronto, Ontario 
WAILES PRECAST CONCRETE CORP. Los Angeles, California 
WILSON CONCRETE CO. Omaha 7, Nebraska 


©1962 Mo-Sai Institute, Inc. 


ROBERT M. LITTLE'S 
'"'ROUND-THE-CLOCK AIDE 


Robert M. Little, nationally-known Miami architect, says: "We have an asso- 
ciate who gives us answers to a host of questions about building materials 
and equipment on a moment's notice—at any hour of the day or night. I refer, 
of course, to our Sweet's File, which constantly saves valuable time in prod- 
uct selection and specification.” 

The real credit for the completeness and usefulness of the Sweet’s Files 
in your office belongs to the manufacturers who make their cata. 
logs instantly accessible in the File. They have earned your consideration 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE, DIVISION OF F W. DODGE CORPORATION, 119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, NEW YOR 


COPPER FLASHING 
AS : 
n 
w 126 SQ. FOOT? 
Yes! And it comes in an easy to handle, 
easy to cut roll that makes concealed 
flashing work go like a breeze. Copper 
Armored Sisalkraft consists of pure 
electro-deposit copper bonded by asphalt 
to creped kraft and reinforced by steel- 
strong fibers. It is the perfect answer to 
high quality concealed flashing at low 
material and application cost: tough, 
strong and pliable, cuts easily with snips, 
shapes to any contour, provides water- 
proof (0 perm rating) protection for a life- 
time ata fraction of the usual cost. Comes 
in 1, 2, or 3 ounce weights in widths from 
4" to 60". Specify Copper Armored Sisal- 
kraft on your next project... check speci- 
fication in SWEET'S Architectural File 
8h/Am or AIA File No. 19-G. And send 
for special booklet: "How To Save Money 
on Flashing." Write: American Sisalkraft 
Company, Attleboro, Mass. In Canada: 
Murray-Brantford, Ltd., in principal cities. 


PRICES SLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA 


COPPER ARMORED SISALKRAFT 


A DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN SISALKRAFT COMPANY / DIVISION OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
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On the Calendar 


June 
4-7 National Nuclear Congress, 
sponsored by Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil—Statler-Hilton, New York 
10-15 Summer annual meeting, 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers—Hotel Frontenac, Quebec, 
Canada 

11-21 “Urban and Environmental 
Design”: R-17 Seminar for Teachers 


ZERO 
HAS THE 


of Architecture, jointly sponsored 
by the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture and the 
American Institute of Architects— 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 

13-16 Annual meeting, National So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers— 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 

14-16 1962 convention, New Jersey 
Society of Architects and New Jer- 


Get ZERO’S new 
1962 Catalog, with 
full size details of 
the complete line of 
saddles & weather 
stripping. Write for 
your copy today! 


ZERO Weather 
Stripping for: 
* Doors 

* Windows 

* Lightproofing 


WEATHER STRIPPING 


YOU NEED 


#39 


Extruded 
Aluminum 


Extruded Alum. 
or Bronze 
Housing 


070" 
Wess, PROTECTION 
Ya" thick Flat or looped neoprene 


For heavy 
industrial 
and overhead 


applications 


* Soundproofing 

* Sliding Doors 

* Saddles 

* Saddles for 
Floor Hinged 
Doors 


FOR DOOR SILL 


weather stripping in extruded 
aluminum or bronze housing 


#72 


door 


19b-ZER 


| bor; 


ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., ING. 


451 East 136th St., New York 54, N.Y. + LUdlow 5-3230 
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sey Chapter, American Institute of 
Architects; theme: “Functions of 
the Architect"—Essex and Sussex 
Hotel, Spring Lake, N.J. 

16-24 National Shelter & Survival 
Exposition of 1962—The Coliseum, 
New York City 

17-20 63rd annual meeting, Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Archi- 
tects; theme: “Design in the Sun"— 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour (Mi- 
ami Beach), Fla. 

18-20 15th annual University of 
Michigan Conference on Aging, 
sponsored by the University of Mi- 
chigan, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Health, Education and Welfare, La- 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Federal Council on Aging; 
and Michigan State Dept. of Health, 
Mental Health, Public Instruction, 
Social Welfare, Employment Securi- 
ty Commission, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Commission on Ag- 
ing; and Michigan Society of Geron- 
tology—Michigan Union, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

18-20 Annual meeting, American So- 
ciety of Heating, Refrigerating and 
Air Conditioning Engineers, Inc.— 
Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
18-22 Special summer session on 
“Modern Methods of Construction 
Control”—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
20-25 National Real Estate Show— 
The Coliseum, New York City 
24-29 Annual meeting and apparatus 
exhibit, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials—Statler Hotel, New 
York | 

25-30 12th International Design 
Conference—Aspen, Colo. 

27-29 53rd annual conference, 
Stained Glass Association of Amer- | 
ica—Shoreham Hotel, Washington, | 
D.C. 


July 

9-13 Seminar on “Planning Industri- 
al Expansion,” sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Architecture, M.I.T.—Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

10-13 1962 British Architects’ Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects; theme: 
*Building and Planning in the Mo- 
tor Age"—Coventry, England 


August T 
22-25 44th annual convention, So- 
ciety of American Registered Archi- 
tects—Edgewater Beach, Chicago 
continued on page 280 


MEDUSA WRITS 
FOR UNLIMITED 


CREATIVITY IN CONCRETE 


For maximum design freedom in creating magnificent 
walls with precast concrete units Medusa White Portland 
Cement with its true white color is without a peer. If your 
plans call for beautiful decorative open-grille or solid-back 
block like that above, this White Portland Cement assures 
your design ideas will be faithfully interpreted in shape and 
color. It’s also unsurpassed for making eye-attracting 
precast concrete wall panels, white or tinted, sculptured or 
plain. Medusa White Portland Cement has a 50 year back- 
ground of dependability in creating beauty in concrete. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 5668 . Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The Marriott Motor Hotel in Philadelphia, Pa., with adjoining Polynesian 
Restaurant, has walls constructed of an unusually beautiful decorative 
block made with Medusa White. 

Architect; Wm. B. Tabler, New York, N. Y. 

Gen. Contractor: Irwin & Leighton Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Decorative Block by: Coventry Masonry Grille, Div. of Pennsylvania 
Western, Inc., Pottstown, Pa, 


ASK 

YOUR 

CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURER 
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when your 
plans call for 

panels 
that are... 


LONG AND STRONG 


Timblend is available in stock 
lengths up to 16 ft. Outstanding 
edge-gluing strength enables as- 
sembly of longer or wider cus- 
tom-size panels. 


WIDE AND WARP-RESISTANT 


Timblend is stocked in 2 to 4 ft. 
widths, but also available in custom 
widths up to 51-3/16" or edge-glued 
for wider requirements. The multi- 
ply, interwoven panel construction 
resists warping. 


THICK OR THIN 


Timblend thicknesses range 
from 3/8" to 1-1/8”. Panels can 
be laminated to meet greater 
thickness requirements. Tight 
edges can be filled and finished 
in a variety of treatments. 


A Weyerhaeuser TIMBLEND 


Here is wood put to work in a new form that sur- 
passes both lumber and plywood in many design and 
construction applications. In the exclusive Timblend 
manufacturing process, precision-cut wood flakes are 
coated with modern resins and bonded together un- 
der heat and pressure into a balanced, interwoven 


sandwich panel. Remarkably strong, smooth and 


warp-resistant, Timblend is being specified for panel- 
ing, sliding and bi-fold doors, cabinets, shelving, sof- 
fits, cores for counter and table tops, furniture and 
fixtures. A wide range of stock and custom sizes is 
available from Weyerhaeuser Distribution Centers 
located throughout the nation . . . listed under Lum- 
ber Wholesale and Plywood in the Yellow Pages. 


VENEERED OR 
PLASTIC FACED 


Timblend provides a solid and warp- 


WORKABLE AND PAINTABLE SMOOTH AND FLAWLESS 


resistant core for decorative plastic Timblend machines beautifully Timblend is completely free from 
laminates or wood veneers. Smooth with ordinary woodworking tools. knots, grain, core voids, and sur- 
panel surfaces eliminate telegraph- Panels are available factory filled, face imperfections; uniformly 
ing through thin laminates. sealed and sanded to provide a thick (-+.005”) , smooth and hard. 


perfect surface for paint finishes. 


engineered panels meet your design requirements 


CHOOSE FROM SEVEN TIMBLEND PANEL TYPES 


REGULARC-A high quality flake type panel used basically as a depend- 
able core material for decorative plastics and fine wood veneers. 


FILLED—A paint grade panel, prefilled and sealed, ready for top coat 
finishing . .. one coat will often cover. 


VENEERED-—Smooth, stable Timblend cores are precision laminated 
with a wide variety of choice hardwood veneers. 


FIRE RETARDANT—Panels are UL listed and labeled. They meet build- 


Weyerhaeuser Company 
Wood Products Division 
Box B-940, Tacoma 1, Wash. 


Send me the new Architectural Guide for 
specifying and applying Timblend panels: 


ing code flame-spread requirements and Federal specifications. Guid Name 

PHENOLIC—Panels are bonded with tarot phenolic resin to with- = " 

stand exposure to extreme moisture and humidity. Em Firm 

PLASTIC FACED—Phenolic Timblend panels are faced with decorative 

acrylic or tough weather-resistant phenolic sheets. Address. aur 2 URL A in 
TOXIC TREATED—Panels are chemically treated to provide effective P 

resistance to attack by termites and fungus. City * Zone. State... 


AREA AND BR 
FLOODLIGHTING 
Ee ina RE pea 


[| 


For e Baseball Di 


e Football Field: 


` 


© Shopping Cen 


€ Truck Termim 


© Railroad Yar 


@ Race Tracks 


@ Radio and TI ; 


€ Transmissio 


Engineered for Perman 
Safety... 


n 
Designed to accommodate fe 
Streamlined to enhance thé) 


lighted area, 


[Power Lines | 


f, Strength and 


2 to 40 lights. 
ppearance of any | 


Write for colorful illustrated brochure. 


MEYER MACHINE, INC. 
P. O. Box 131 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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Office Notes 


New Firms, Firm Changes 

Ted Jeruzalski, Dipl. Ing. Arch. 
(London) M.R.A.LC. has joined 
Freedman & Petroff Architects, 3130 
Bathurst St., Toronto, as a partner. 
The name of the firm is now Freed- 
man Petroff Jeruzalski Architects. 

Julian R. Cowin, A.LA., has been 
elected president of the Detroit ar- 
chitectural and engineering firm, 
Harley, Ellington, Cowin and Stir- 
ton, Inc. Others elected were: Fred 
M. Harley, A.I.A., vice president 
and treasurer; Malcolm R. Stirton, 
A.I.A., vice president and secretary; 
Vice President Paul B. Brown, A.I.A. 
and Vice President Frederick J. Hil- 
debrandt, P.E., to the board. Alvin 
E. Harley, F.A.I.A., and Harold S. 
Ellington, P.E., firm founders, be- 
came senior consultants. 

C. James Bellamy is now an asso- 
ciate member of the firm of Kenneth 
W. Brooks, Architect, Spokane, 
Wash. 

Kenneth DeMay has been appoint- 
ed an associate with Sasaki, Walker 
and Associates, Inc., site planners 
and landscape architects, design 
and planning consultants, Water- 
town, Mass. 

Andrew G. Elliott and Stanley 
Gleit have become associates in the 
firm of Garfinkel & Marenberg, Con- 
sulting Engineers, 100 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

Seven members of the Houston, 
Texas office of Bovay Engineers 
have been promoted. Guy Furgiuele, 
an associate, has been named chief 
engineer; R. O. Grimes, associate, is 
now assistant chief engineer; Mor- 
ris Backer, associate, is now man- 
ager of the projects division. C. E. 
Brown has been promoted to man- 
ager of the mechanical engineering 
department. John Zuttermeister, H. 
R. Petty and Keith E. Ping have 
been named senior project engi- 
neers. Recent additions to the staff 
were Mr. Zuttermeister and Robert 
C. Howell. 

Herbert Pomerantz, P.E., formerly 
an associate of S. W. Brown, has 
been made a partner of Brown & 
Pomerantz, Consulting Engineers, 
New York City. 

Six senior associates and eleven 
associates have been named by Per- 
kins & Will, Chicago, White Plains, 
N.Y. and Washington, D.C. architec- 
tural firm. Three of the senior asso- 

continued om page 284 


One man handles 


leakproof joints 
in seconds 


Can't corrode, 
tter or clog 
s for the life of 


Vulcathené 
the 


lowest-cost 
Way 

to drain 
corrosive 
wastes 


Users report Vulcathene 
costs up to 40% less to buy 
and install than any other 
acid-resistant drainline ma- 
terial. And that’s just the 
beginning. You save main- 
tenance costs, because Vul- 
cathene is made of virgin 
polyethylene—acid-proof, 
alkali-proof, scale-proof, 
clog-proof, shatter-proof. 
You save replacement costs 
because Vulcathene is good 
for the life of the building, 
plus new additions are eas- 
ily tied in. Ask for our com- 
plete new Vulcathene cat- 
alog of sinks, traps, fittings 
and pipe, in sizes from 14” 
to 6”. Just write Dept. 3718. 


DIVISION OF THE NALGE CO. INC. 


NALGENE PIPING SYSTEMS 


P.O. BOX 387, ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


formerly American Vulcathene 


ls SEE OUR | 
First with polyolefins for CATALOG IN 


corrosion-resistant drainline systems. Ñ SWE] 


ROCKY RIVER PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Rocky River, Ohio 


ARCHITECT: 


John H. VonGunten 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ROOFING TILE: 


Weathered Brown Designer Tile by 
Ludowici-Celadon 


* BUILDING 


NOW COMPLETED It may take seven years, (estimated completion date) 


to complete the final building of this church plant, 
and install the last piece of non-fading Ludowici- 
Celadon roofing tile. At that time, the difference in 
color and design between the first roofing tile laid 
and the last will be imperceptible. This type of quality 
control assures you continuity of design thereby 


maintaining the original concept. 


Our consultant, in your area, is qualified to answer 


any questions on your present or proposed drawings. 


Architects Consulting Department 


+ LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Iliinots 
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CALIFORNIA Basalt Rock Co, Napa + len C. C 
Francisco + Concrete Conduit Company, Dv. Marin Mari 


tree, Los Angeles « San Diego Pr 
Precast Concrete Corp., Sun Valley 
COLORADO Bullen Cove 
Concrete of Colorado, Denver 


4. Leon Brin, AIA 


Lá FLORIDA Ciis h 
Ws POI Active Member nearest you: Lembers » 

stressor, Inc. West Palm Be 
ARIZONA Arizona Sand & Roch Co, Prestress Division, Phoenix Mami + 
* United Materials Inc. Phoenix Concrete, 


Marietta Corp. College Park » Le 
= Macon P 


Products, Pueblo + Prestressed MAWAM 


dry Mountain Prestress, Englewood 
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2. Potter, Tyler, Martin & Ross 
5. Hobart D. Wagner, AIA — Ketchem & Konkel 


GEORGIA Augusta Concrete Products Co. Inc, Augusta + Martin 


Systems, Lemont + Material Service, Chicago « Midwest Prestressed 
Concrete Co., Springfield « Precast Building Sections, Chicago 
INDIANA Marlin-Marietta Corp., Lafayette. © 
Products, Richmond 
LOWER ALM Press. Cla Lake » usin Cab nc Davenport 
Des Moines « Prestressed Concrete 
+ C. W. Shiney Co, Vater 
Russel Ralph Co. Topeha « Sunflower Prestress, Inc 
Preis Co., Wich 
Concrete Products, inc., Metairie » Prestressed 
andere » Mid State Prestressed Concrete, 


Shute Concrete 


MASSACHUSETTS New England Concrete Pipe Corp., Newton 


3. The Architects Collaborative—Simpson, Gumpertz and Heger 
6. Minoru Yamasaki & Associates — Ammann & Whitney! 


Upper Falls « Northeast Concrete Products, Inc, Plainville « San 
Concrete Corp., Litton 
MIGHIGAN Lamar Pipe and Tile Company, Div, Marlin Marlett 
Corp. Grand Rapids» Precast Industries Iac., Kalamazoo « Price Brother 
Superior Products Co, Detroit 
Cretex Companies, Eh River « Prestressed Conci 
Concrete Products Co., Wells 
Prestress, Inc, Hattiesburg + Grenada Concret 
Jackson Ready-Mis Corp., Jackson 
ter Waters Corp. Kansas City» Missouri Pros-Cretal 


Concrete Co. 


In almost every kind of structure today, architects and engineers use prestressed concrete 
for visual design qualities as well as structural qualities. In it they find the warmth, texture, 
plasticity, light and shadow to create buildings that appeal to human beings. A true 
Twentieth Century material, prestressed concrete meets economies demanded by the needs 
of today: reliable delivery...ease and simplicity in field construction...longer spans for 
fewer columns...adaptability...elimination of fireproofing, finishing or painting...absolutely 


controlled quality at low cost made possible by plant manufacture. An organized industry is 


EAE see PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


M 
MASS, 


11. FEDERAL SCIENCE BUILDING, 


5. COMMUNITY PLAZA SHOPPING CENTER, COLORADO CENTURY 21 EXPOSITION, SEATTLE 


7. O'HARE INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, CHICAGO 


7. Naess & Murphy — 8. State of California Div. of Highways, Bridge Dept, — 9. Lemmon, Freeth, Haines & Jones— Alfred A. Yee & Associates, Inc. 
10. Gage & Martinson 11, Minoru Yamasaki & Associates — Narimore, Bain, Brady & Johanson — Worthington, Skilling, Helle & Jackson. 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE PY OF "PRESTRESSED 
CONCRETE — APPLICATIONS AND ADVANTAGES" / \ 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE INSTITUTE 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS PRESTRESSED CONCR TE INSTITUTE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE Structural Concrete Corp. Laconia OREGON Builders Supply Co., Medtord « Empire Pre-Stress Concrete. + Crowe-Gulde Prestressed Concrete Co., Amarillo + Span, Inc., Dallas 
NEW JERSEY Camco Concrete Corp, Vineland of Oregon, Portland « Ross Island Sand & Gravel, Portland * Texas Concrete Co,, Victoria « Texas Quarries, Inc., Austin 
NEW MEXICO Martin Marietta Corp, Albuquerque PENNSYLVANIA Marlin Marietta Corp,, Norristown « Dickerson UTAH Utah Prestressed Concrete Co., Salt Lake City 

: Structural Concrete Carp, Youngwood « Eastern Prestressed Concrete Á " 
NEW YORK Martin-Marietta Corp, New York City « Martin- rl be aga mana j VIROINIA Alesandti Prestressed Inc, Alexandria + Shockey Bros., 
Marita Corp. Syracuse = Frontier Dolomite Concrete Products Corp., Poles rre belii Boe deri Erte, Wings» Southern Bock & Pie Corp, Nro» Virginia re 
Lockport » Raymond International, Inc, New York Seen Produc; ne, Crema Turbo Back ba fuia, essed Concrete Cor, Roanoke 
NORTH CAROLINA Arnold Stone Co., Greensboro + Concrete E se WASHINGTON Associated Sand & Gravel Cò., Everett + Central 
Matera, te Neh Cara Products Corp Raleigh ie SOUTH CAROLINA Marin Marietta Cap, Columba » Fay Dae Co, Spdune « Concrete Toy Corp, Tacoma 
moti Construction Co., Winston Salem. i Free " WISCONSIN Concrete Research, Inc, Waukesha + Prestressed 
OHIO. Martin: Marietta Corp., Columbus « Concrete Masonry Corp., Protea ae, Mon reines ee hon a erit Concrete Products Corp, Verona «West Allis Concrete Products Co, Belleville  J. M. Wright Ltd. North Bay » Quebec: Francon Lid., Montreal 
Elyria + Concrete Pipe Co. of Ohio, Cleveland « Marietta Concrete, Div. PEER Wi Ven NN e Dio Ui Noi Milwaukee e Eau Caire Stresserete, Inc, Eau Claire « F. Hurlbut Co, * Pressure Pipe Ltd Montreal 
Martin Marietta Corp, Marietta TEXAS Anchor Wate Co, Houston» Alias Structural Concrete, El Paso Green Bay Thin advertisement sponsored by PCI Active Members 


PUERTO RICO Pacadar Prestressed Beams Corp. San Juan 
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whenever you specify 


internal 
communications 


count on 


the respected name in 


SOUND 


complete engineering help 


Expert RAULAND engineering help is 
at your command, so you can specify 
with confidence to satisfy the full 
requirements of any internal com- 
munications system. 


the complete sound line 


School, Industrial and Institutional 
systems can be designed for every 
application to your exact require- 
ments from standard panels, designed 
and built by RAULAND, the pioneer in 
sound communications. 


proof of quality 


Thousands of RAULAND Sound Sys- 
tems 10 years old or over, are still 
delivering satisfactory service daily 
— proof of quality and years-ahead 
design. 


distributors everywhere 


There is an experienced RAULAND 
Engineering Distributor in your area, 
willing and able to work closely with 
you on any project. 


ASK FOR OUR 
Specifications Manual 


Detailed specifications 
of RAULAND Sound 
Equipment are available 
to you. Ask for our man- 
ual on your letterhead. 
consulting 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 


3535-R Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Specializing in 
cooperation with 
architects and 
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Office Notes 


continued from page 280 


ciates—Edward H. Matthei, Ray- 
mond C. Ovresat and Joseph F. 
Schroeder—are located in the Chi- 
cago office. J. Raymond Matz and 
Frank Raimondi Jr. are members of 
the White Plains staff. Thomas H. 
Klausmeyer, formerly of the Chi- 
cago office, is now a senior associate 
with the Washington staff. The new 
associates in the Chicago office are 
Ken Bristow, John P. Gallagher, 
Hem C. Gupta, Donald J. Millar, 
Norman C. Millett, Dean H. Morgan, 
Robert P. Morin and Stanley E. 
Tursman. The new associates in the 
White Plains office are John E. Kee- 
gan, William J. McCoy and Albert 
H. Stubing. 

Through a move representing a 
consolidation of offices as well as an 
increase of approximately 25 per 
cent in the firm's total space, Emery 
Roth & Sons is now located in a 
building designed by the Roth of- 
fice at 850 Third Ave., New York 
City. 

Leach, Cleveland & Associates, ex- 
panding Los Angeles architecture- 
planning-engineering firm, has oc- 
cupied a new office building of its 
own design. The firm occupies the 
top floor of the three-story building 
at 8900 Melrose Ave. 

Charles B. McReynolds has been 
appointed director of the New York 
City office of Welton Becket and As- 
sociates. 


New Addresses TR teva Se WR 

Donald J. Brown, Registered Ar- 
chitect, A.I.A., 2045 Wantagh Ave. 
Wantagh, N.Y. 

Damuck and Painchaud, Archi- 
tects, A.LA., 72 Whitney Ave. New 
Haven, Conn. 

Harold Edelman, A.LA., Stanley 
Salzman, A.I.A., Architects, 117 W. 
12th St., New York, N.Y. 

Hunter and Benedict, Architects 
A.I.A., 3670 Wilshire Blvd., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Husband & Wallace, Architects, 
120 Hughson St., S., Hamilton, Ont. 

Ferdinand P. Kelly, Architect, 
2508 No. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

George A. Kennedy & Associates, 
Inc, 217 No. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

Leo Kornblath Associates/Archi- 
tecture/Planning/Interiors, 850 
Third Ave., New York City and 1819 
“L” St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 


| nm Tee 
Architects 
Choose 

Da-Lite Screens 


Business, churches, and schools are 
| becoming more and more conscious of 
| Audio-Visual communication. One big 
part of this trend is to architect-planned 
permanent installation of Da-Lite pro- 
jection screens im oflices, conference 
rooms, meeting rooms, training rooms, 
auditoriums, classrooms—-wherever 
pictures will be shown. The architect 
provides a vital contribution to the 
convenience of a new building when 


he anticipates the need for projection 
screen: 
Da-Lite electrically operated, remote 
| control screens. Be A-V Aware! Get 
the specifications for Da-Lite screens 
for permanent installation by writing 
for the Da-Lite A-V Manual. We'll 
also supply the name of the Da-Lite 
trained, franchised dealer near you 
who can give you competent technical 
assistance in planning A-V installations. 


| Since 1909 
| mig DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Warsaw, Indiana 


Atlanta Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Dallas Denver 


Moonachie, N.J. New York 


ECTION T EXTENSION 
vith other 


Even when a 
job is 1000 miles away 


(or more) 
The "Man from Devoe” is available to you through the 


actually a closely integrated your local “Man from Devoe” "Man from Devoe.” Color co- 


network of paint experts st ordination, cost appraisal and 
tioned in key locations across can get you special formulation are others. 
the country. You can save yourself time and trouble on 
This means that, no matter how far afield the answers! your next commission by calling in the “Man 
your job ma; you can have a complete, from Devoe.” Merely write or phone the 
on-location report on paint requirements —in relation Devoe office nearest you. There is no cost or obligation. 
to climate, maintenance and other technical consider: 

tions — just calling your local "Man from Devoe D E VW O = 

He, in turn, will contact his counterpart in the job area DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 

and get the answers you need. 


= Los 
is but one aspect of the total assis Conn, War 


ARCHITE! 


How Else to 
Move People-- 


Safely, quietly, smoothly 
and economically 


For added safety and faster passenger 
flow, MONTGOMERY ESCALATORS are 
the only escalators that give you two 


level steps in horizontal run at both 


upper and lower levels. And, they 


These and six other Escalators serve 
the College Grove Shopping Center, 
Factory assembly and test of each ^ San Diego, Calif. A few of the many 

— Au A È Montgomery Escalator installations 
Escalator results in minimum job IN- — can be seen at General Motors, Tern- 


span greater heights with less weight. 


stedt Div. home office, Warren, 

Mich.; J. J. Newberry Co. (Eastport 

of moving parts. Check Sweets or Plaza), Portland, Ore.; Belk-Lindsey 
Dept. Store (Britton Plaza), Tampa, 

write for more details before you Fla; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, = 

specify another Escalator. See the DES ES We, ooroo ver AMIDAYSQ WEST 

RECU £ Roads), St. Louis, Mo.; J. C. Penney Ai ITT 


stallation time and perfect alignment 


Yellow Pages for your nearest Mont- Co» Buenas Park, Calif; and at ® 
8 y 7 Sangers (Federated) Dept. Stores, montgomery 
gomery Branch or Representative. Preston Center, Dallas, Tex. ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Crattsmen in Vertical Transportation Since 1892 Moline tino 


ELECTRIC AND HYDRAULIC PASSENGER AND FREIGHT ELEVATORS, ESCALATORS, MOVING WALKS AND RAMPS, DUMBWAITERS 


the first handbook to provide complete information on 
supervising and testing building construction 


FIELD INSPECTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


by Thomas H. McKaig, C.E., Chairman of the N. Y. State Board of Examiners for Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors 


Here is a strictly practical book—it is not a textbook. It assumes wn 
that you or your inspector have had sufficient theoretical training to 344 pages, 6x9 e illustrated, $9.35 


mare diaa a; use the wealth of practical information it 7 IMPORTANT CHAPTERS 
„The cud chapter Mc Een nn) Le ES the field pre The Job of the Inspector 

gives sound advice on getting along with the various trades, on "^ 

treading the line between under- and over-inspection, on setting up Preliminary Stage 

axe needed recon, on reporting through correct channels, and on Foundation Stage 

other general but important, matters. A 

COVERS EVERY STAGE OF CONSTRUCTION —— Framing Stage 
The next five chapters are devoted to your inspection and testing ntermediate Stage 

problems at each stage of construction. For each stage you will find Finishing Stage 

specific information on testing the materials and workmanship used C t 
ere, on pitfalls to avoid, on material storage, protection of work oncrete 

in place, safety precautions, and hundreds of other vital points. ———em MAL TODAY st 
The seventh and final chapter covers every aspect of concrete — 

construction, and the many special problems involved in getting I McGRAW HILL BOOK COMPANY, DEPT. FARR-6 

uniform and acceptable quality. > 1 327 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

USE THIS HANDBOOK FOR TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL copies of FIELD INSPECTION 


To examine this important material, all you need do is fill out and - OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION @ $9.35. After 
return the coupon. Ás soon as your copy arrives, take it right to the — $ ten days free use, I shall remit payment plus postage, 
job site and put it to work for ten days. We guarantee that it will— t or return the book without obligation. 

1. Point out better ways to speed job progress. 1 

2. Provide better ways of testing materials and millwork. - NAME 


3. vl eps and ease friction among the many parties to the H ADDRESS 


IF FIELD INSPECTION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


fails in the above objectives, or if it does not satisfy you for any Payment enclosed. We pay postage, same return 
reason, return the book and consider the invoice cancelled. privilege. FARR-6 
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through acousta-pane sound-resistant glass 


Glass has conquered the “sound barrier,” making sound NOW AVAILABLE WITH GREY TINT 
privacy compatible with visibility and natural lighting. FOR HEAT AND GLARE REDUCTION! 
Used in outer windows, Acousta-Pane insulates interiors 
from distracting outside noises, actually reducing sound New grey-tinted Acousta-Pane effectively checks another 
penetration up to 66% more efficiently than conventional source of office discomfort: excessive sunlight. Heat- 
glass. Through special processing, Acousta-Pane glass sets producing glare is absorbed, allowing only "softened" day- 
up a resistance to sound waves in the frequency range most light to enter. Interiors stay cooler; full visibility retained 
productive of everyday noise. With sound control an ever- without color distortion. The overall effect in terms of 
present problem in urban commercial and industrial con- people: relaxed environment—through glass. 
struction, the advent of Acousta-Pane marks a new freedom Acousta-Pane—tinted, clear, or opaque—is shatter- 
of architectural design—for the first time, glass lets cities resistant, easy-to-install and fills any design specification. 
be seen and not heard. At leading glass distributors. 

Sut 


Other Unique Amerada Products Available at Leading Glass Distributor Outlets 
> — SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE -- 
COMFOR-LITE* i 

Hundreds of minute 
colored louvers between 
2 sealed glass panes 
screen out heat and 
glare without obstructing 
visibility. Available 

in 12 distinctive 
architectural colors. 


TWI-LITE* 

Greyed laminated 
safety glass reduces 
solar energy 60-8076 
more efficiently than 
clear glass, eliminates 
need for costly 
shading devices. 


AMERADA GLASS CORPORATION 
3301 S. Prairie Avenue + Chicago 16, IIl. DA 6-4432 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free color brochure on new Acousta-Pane 
at no obligation. 


NAME = 
= ae FIRM. 
amerada Beauty and function . . . ADDRESS 


tomorrow’s glass today! CITY AND STATE. 


GLASS CORPORATION 


*Trademark Include information on O Twi-Lite O Comfor-Lite 


COLUMBIA 
STUDENTS PLAN 
UNDEVELOPED 
NEW JERSEY SITE 


8 
x 


State 


Fourteen students in an advanced 
urban design class at Columbia U. 
School of Architecture have drawn 
plans for the development of a huge 
tract of New Jersey pineland which 
in three decades may become a new 
city. The 15,000 acre tract in central 
Jersey’s Ocean County is now totally E Ee | 
undeveloped. = st 


H-C PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please rush me literature on X-PANDA 


A complete form for concrete house be- 
ing lifted by crane. The unit, of Symons 
Forms, has 5,000 square feet of surface, 


o 
£ = E = Harry A. Anthony, associate pro- 
Se 3 83$ fessor of urban planning at Colum- 
EE 2i i$5 bia, each year selects an undeveloped 
Se aa 8 site for his urban design class. When 
g £ his students have charted existing 
£7 physical conditions and the social 
Rs =. and economic characteristics of the 
w a 5 h surrounding area, they diagnose the 
= 333- > E H area's prospects and needs and then 
= $9 599 3g ET EH prepare master plans to guide the | 
h RE o is iG tn development of the new community. | = 
hd 2x 8959 ns ài 35 A co-owner of the site, E. B. Leone, | — m a 
S 5 1:2 FH menem NJ, recently presented | jii se vale ire 
z Pt zc a2 3 $7000 to the School of Architecture strengthen Pont cr TE 
2329 es e for graduate scholarships supporting 
A b995£ z the program. 
a 5 Sa one 3 = Three sites selected by the Colum- INGENIOUS METHOD 
3 Ers m == bia class in previous years were near 
T p? m Springfield, Mass., near the St. Law- FORMS Z COMPLETE 
Bees 2 = rence Seaway, and in Putnam Coun- CONCRETE HOUSES 
a 5 nv — ty, N.Y. The present project marks 
x 85 ae the first time the class’ suggestions EVERY 3 DAYS 


may provide the basis for actual de- Carroll C. Martin, president of Mono- 


velopment of a site, rather than 
serving a merely educational func- 
tion, Professor Anthony said. By 
April 1, the students had condensed 
their proposals into two separate con- 
cept solutions which were to be pre- 
sented April 28 in Fairlawn at a day’s 
meeting of the Association of Mayors. 

The students who worked on the as- 
signment were to be available May 31- 
June 2 at Tom’s River, N.J. to explain 
the proposals to visitors. 

The proposals see the city as some- 
what self-sufficient, with schools, in- 
dustry, commerce and a unique, safe 
residential area in which automobile 
and foot travel will be separated. 

Graduate architecture students 
specializing in design of health and 
hospital facilities cooperated in the 
project under the direction of Rich- 
ard A. Miller, associate professor of 
architecture. Also cooperating with 
Professor Anthony was Sigurd Grava, 
instructor in urban planning. 
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wall Homes, Inc., Baltimore, started a 
200-house development near Dorsey, 
Maryland using Symons Steel-Ply Forms 
in the conventional manner, stripping 
after each use. Because of mounting 
costs, he sought a way of forming a com- 
plete house in one operation—not only 
outside walls but interior partitions and 
closets. 


Martin found the answer by ganging 
Symons Steel-Ply Forms. By using this 
forming method, he was able to pour 
the 24’ by 40’ houses in one continuous 
two-hour pour. Just 8 hours later, the 
18-ton form was lifted by crane and 
placed on the next slab. The slabs were 
formed in advance. T'wo houses were 
poured every three days. 


Complete story available on request. 
Symons Steel-Ply Forms can be rented 
with purchase option. 


uN CONCRETE FORMING EQUIPMENT 
SN SYMONS MFG. COMPANY 


MORE SAVINGS FROM SYMONS 


Now one product cures, 
hardens, seals and dustproofs 
new concrete floors 
with a single application 


West Chemical Concrete Floor Treatment 
goes right on after troweling... 
cuts labor costs in half 


Now you can treat newly-laid concrete 
floors immediately after troweling with no 
delays for drying. No delays between treat- 
ment applications. 


For West Concrete Floor Treatment cures, 
hardens, seals and dustproofs new concrete 
with a single, simple, penetrating applica- 
tion. Gives a thorough, deep-cure treat- 
ment which also prepares the surface 
perfectly for the addition of composition 
tile or other material. 


It enables concrete to retain over 95% of 
its moisture. Permits a gradual and even 
release of moisture so that the curing, hard- 
ening and sealing processes occur simul- 
taneously. 


Just one coat of West Concrete Floor Treat- 
ment seals conerete against stains from 
acids, oils, and greases during the early 
construction phases. Protects surface from 
plaster, paint, mud, and abrasive traffic 
during final construction phases. 


This remarkable time-and-labor saving 
treatment is as effective indoors as out. No 
special skill is needed to apply it. No com- 
plicated machinery or equipment. And it 
meets ASTM specifications C-156 and C-309. 


So speed up your whole operation, cut costs 
in half and protect your investment by 
proper curing with West Concrete Floor 
Treatment. 


The man to contact for specifications and 
additional information is your local West 
representative, or mail coupon below. West 
Chemical Products, Inc., 42-16 West Street, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. In Canada: West 
Chemical Products, Ltd., 5621-23 Casgrain 
Ave., Montreal, P. Q. 


WEST 5: inc. 
ju AS, 


West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Concrete Division, Dept. AR-C 
42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, New York 


O Please send me further information on 


F 
l 

| 

l 

- West Concrete Floor Treatment 
l 

l 

[ 

l 

l 

l 

L 


D Have your representative call 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 
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Cape Canaveral 


...the same reliable 


The growing recognition of Barber-Colman Electri- 
onic control as a highly reliable means of controlling 
critical mechanical and electrical systems is evi- 
denced by its selection for use at Cape Canaveral 
and at Chicago's $35-million McCormick Place. In 
both applications, a Barber-Colman Electrionic 
Control System was chosen over competing systems 
for its instantaneous response, extreme accuracy, 
and reliable operation. 


Wherever control accuracy and dependability count, 
it will pay you to consider these important advan- 
tages of Barber-Colman Electrionic control: 


1. Electric-electronic components give you split- 
second response and adjustment of any mechanical 
or electrical system or component . . . there is no 
time lost converting electrical to mechanical energy. 


2. All power for operation comes directly from elec- 
tricity already available in the building or “on site.” 
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KEEPING MISSILES ON TARGET 
5000 MILES DOWN RANGE 


Each major launching pad at Cape Canaveral has a delicate 
aiming device to “instruct” rockets as to direction and 
elevation. Barber-Colman Electrionic controls automatically 
maintain the delicate ground-to-air temperature balance 

of these space-age benchmarks 24 hours a day, seven 
days a week. This reliable contro! prevents warping where 
a 1/1000th degree deflection could put a missile several 
miles off the target 5000 miles away. 


3. Operating and maintenance costs are low because 
of high component reliability and simple servicing 
procedures . . . any electrical maintenance man can! 
learn to quickly spot and correct the troubles. 


4. Electric-electronic sensing elements have no mov- 
ing parts . . . and other control modules are engi- 
neered to minimize maintenance. 


5. Electrionic control often costs less initially 
always costs less in the long run. 


6. Complete system design assistance, installation, 
supervision, and service are provided by the nation- 
wide Barber-Colman organization . . . which i 
always as near as your telephone. 


Remote control centers were originated by Barber- 
Colman in 1953. Today, after hundreds of prove 
applications, Electrionic control is the most logical 
precision method of controlling the electrical and 
mechanical functions of any type or size building 


...0r Chicago 


temperature control "Electrionically" 


Get the facts about the benefits of automatic 
Electrionic control for your new construction 
projects or modernization program. Call your 
local Barber-Colman Automatic Controls of- 
fice. Or, if you prefer, write for our new 
Electrionic Handbook. 


MASTERMINDING THE CLIMATE 
IN McCORMICK PLACE 


A Barber-Colman Electrionic Climate Control Center 
is the brain for this 36-million-cubic-foot building on 
Chicago's lakefront. It sets the temperatures in 145 
locations ... reports them at the speed of light... 
and corrects the slightest deviation. A single cen- 
tralized control panel monitors the entire air-condi- 
tioning system—fans, dampers, pumps, motors, 
valves, and other equipment, including Barber- 
Colman high-velocity air distribution control units. 


BARBER-COLMAN 
BARBER COMPANY 


COLMAN Dept. F, 1304 Rock Street, Rockford, Illinois 
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FIFTH EDITION—Just Published à 
BOECKH'S MANUAL OF APPRAISALS ~“ 


If advance cost planning is a part of your 
architectural problem, then this book and its 
supplement service “Building Costs” should be 
part of your “Kit of Tools.” Here is a service 
program that has been helping architects and builders 
develop costs of proposed projects for more than 
a quarter of a century. 


YOU CAN FIGURE 


BUILDING COSTS 
Quickly and Accurately 


For laymen or experts, the most 
comprehensive and quick method yet published, 
over 100,000 individual unit costs, more 

than 300 buildings with hundreds of variations, all 
easily convertible to local conditions through 
“Building Costs!" 


BUILDING COSTS 


A comprehensive monthly supplementary service 
giving you up to the minute news and 
analysis of market conditions, plus the iatest cost 
indexes for the major metropolitan areas of 
America and Canada to convert the estimating 
Manual to local cost conditions. 


SEND TODAY FOR BROCHURE TO Please send me full descriptive literature on your estimating and cost planning services. 
E. H. BOECKH & ASSOCIATES NAME 
Consulting Valuation Engineers 
NAME 
1406 M Street, N. W. FEM 
Washington 5. D. C. STREET 
arn ZONE STATE 
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YOU CAN BE SURE WITH LACLEDE 


insist on SJI Approved “J” & "H" Series high strength steel joists 


In January 1962 the Steel Joist Institute issued new 
specifications and load tables to provide architects, 
engineers and owners with a means to check full 
section, full weight, standard types of high strength 
open web steel joists: “J” series based on a design 
stress in tension of 22,000 psi; and “H” series based 
on yield strength of 50,000 psi. 


To qualify under these requirements, extensive test- 
ing and engineering studies must be made by the 
Institute before approval is granted. 


Laclede, as one of the first SJI-qualified producers, 
offers delivery on both of these great new structural 
members. They are in production and available now 
in all standard sizes. 


» There is no need to accept any non-qualifying substitute. 


: CR steal | Sane oe gene 
zi V ur, * T Mew Load and Spacing Tables 
ouo EE on J-Series and H-Series Joists 
LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY aud Iz 
S | Quality Steel for Construction and Industry 64 pages cover load and spacing figures 
í SAINT LOUIS 1, MISSOURI on both joist series in all standard sizes. 


Write for your copy today. 


0208 
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IN DESIGNING 
ONE-STORY 
BUILDINGS 


You Can 
Help the Occupant 
Move in 


Much Sooner 


All that is needed in installing Atmos-Pak roof- 
mounted heating and/or cooling s 


tems is to make 
three quick on-site connections. Atmos-Pak can be 
delivered and in complete operation the same day. 


Atmos-Pak is a roof-mounted, low-silhouette, pre- 
fabricated heating and/or cooling system spocifically 


engineered for large one-story buildings. It has in- 


numerable advantages for shopping centers, super- 
markets, discount houses, bowling alle: 
post offices, churches, and industrial buildings. The 
only interior fitting is an inconspicuous, although 
good-looking, diffuser, integral with the unit. The one- 


schools, 


piece apparatus can be delivered and in operation the 


same day. Optional colors and housing designs. 


Dispensing with boiler and apparatus rooms, Atmos- 


Pak saves space. Pre-fabrications reduces on-site in- 
stallation to three quick connections. The supply and 
return 
work. 


conder 


ir distribution chambers do away with duct- 
Ai joling makes water-towers, evaporative 
, miles of pipe, and other appurtenances 


unnece 


The 50 standard Atmos-Pak models range in indi- 


vidual cooling capacity from 5 to 35 tons. As many 
units as are needed to add up to the total require- 
ments, are installed. Heating capacity provided as 


required. 


Specify Atmos-Pak for the assurance of problem-free 
comfort, Write for additional information. 


ATMOS-PAK, INC., 88 North Highland Avenue, Os- 
sining, N. Y. Pioneer, Designer, and Manufacturer of 
Roof-Mounted Heating and/or Cooling Systems. 


There's always room on top for 
the original low silhouette 


Patent No, 2886955 


ATMOS-PAK, Inc. 
88 North Highland Avenue 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Pioneer, Designer, and Manufacturer of 
Roof-Mounted Heating and/or Cooling Systems 
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Richly flavored glowing discs 
of subtle light. Plastic skinned 
Ya" cube "Scallop-Cel"$ aluminum louvres 
provide low brightness, 
glare-free illumination. 


Available in 2’, 3’ and 4’ 
diameter rounds. Louvres and trim 
painted satin white, 
aluminum or gold. 


For additional information, write to Dept. R4 


-uatanoly by 
NEO-RAY 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF LIGHTING PRODUCTS 


315 EAST 22nd STREET © NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


PrTTCO: 


curtain wall 
framing systems 
keep water 
where it belongs 
...Oufside! 


ESIGNED specifically for glass-clad curtain 
wall construction, Prrrco Framing 
Systems provide reliable protection against 
water penetration. To achieve this, the 
components used in every Prrrco System 

have been individually designed and precision- 
engineered to accommodate varying 
temperature, wind and weather conditions, 
while maintaining over-all design flexibility. 


Metal-to-metal joints are weather-sealed with 
No. 1072 DURIBBON?, a special compound 
developed by our own laboratories for curtain 
wall glazing. Glass is dry set, with or without 
Neoprene glazing channels, depending on 

the system selected. A unique weep-vent 
system provides the necessary condensation 
drainage and spandrel ventilation. 


In addition, PPG assumes full responsibility 
for the manufacture, fabrication and erection 
of the complete curtain wall. For complete 
details on the patented 82X, 25X, 670 and 
“900” Series Prrrco Framing Systems, 

call your PPG Architectural Representative or 
consult Sweet's Architectural File—Section 3e. 


hin " 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paints - Glass - Chemicals - Fiber Glass 
| In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 


VAPOR CORPORATION 


MORE STEAM 
FROM LESS SPACE 


MODULATIC à 


WATER TUBE BOILERS 
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* Space Saver—150 bhp fits on 5' x 
8' space. 

* A True "Package" Boiler—fully | 
assembled complete with controls, | 
as small as one-fifth the size and | 
one-fourth the weight of conven- 
tional boilers of similar bhp rating. 
Low Operating Cost—Efficient coil 
design for top heating efficiency. 
Full steam output in two minutes 
from cold start. Vapor Corpora- 
tion Modulatics sup M steam only 
as needed; save fuel. 

Low Maintenance— Complete 
boiler need never be replaced, all 
components may be renewed 
when needed. 

Low Installation Cost —Completely 
assembled, fire-tested and ready to 
operate. No enclosures, expensive 
foundation, or special stack 
needed, 

Installs Anywhere—Fits through 
average plant doors. Small base 
area and low floor loading (less 
than 150 Ibs. per sq. ft.) permits 
installation anywhere. 

Completely Safe and Dependable— 
Fully automatic safety controls 
shut down boiler in event of water 
or flame failure, or excessive 
temperatures, 

A size for every need. From 18 to 

150 bhp; 5 to 900 psi; 670,000 to 

6,690,000 btu/hr. Other models up 

to 200 bhp; pressures to 250 psi. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 4, Illinois, Dept. 41-F 


O Send free bulletin on the Modulatic 
Boiler 


CO —— — —— 
Firm. 
(ee 


C Áo  — mme 


e 909900900090992909909009 
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LIPPOLD NAMED TO 


LINCOLN CENTER’S 
FIRST BIG ART JOB 


The first commission by Lincoln 
Center of the Performing Arts for a 
major work of art has been awarded 
Richard Lippold, American sculptor, 
to create a work for the grand foyer 
of Philharmonic Hall. 

The sculpture, entitled “Orpheus 
and Apollo,” will consist of an iden- 
tical pair of forms which will hang 
from the ceiling and extend the en- 
tire length of the 190-ft foyer. The 
material will be 190 sheets, in vary- 
ing lengths, of highly polished 
metal (an alloy of copper and zinc) 
suspended by stainless steel wires 
from points on the ceiling, each 
sheet hanging independently. 

Mr. Lippold said he felt “a great 
desire to provide forms which, even 
from the plaza outside, would invite 
one to move into the interior where 
the forms ... would lead one to 
the source of all this attaction—the 
music on stage.” 

The architect for Philharmonic 
Hall, Max Abramovitz said he had 
asked Mr. Lippold to create a sculp- 
ture which “would float in space and 
relate in a contemporary manner to 
the interior of the foyer just as the 
magnificent crystal chandeliers of 
former day took command of their 
space.” 

The commission for the sculpture 
was made possible, said Edgar B. 
Young, executive vice president of 
the Center, by “a special gift from 
a donor who wishes to remain anon- 
ymous at this time.” 


If so, you're wasting time that 
should be devoted to other activi- 
ties. Reading speed for the aver- 
age person can be doubled — even 
tripled — by practice of the 
reading techniques taught by 
McGraw-Hill’s new movie, “How 
to Cut Your Reading Time.” 


“How to Cut Your Reading 
Time” is a 15-minute, 16mm, 
black-and-white, sound movie. It 
is designed to increase the atten- 
tive viewer's reading speed from 
225 words a minute to 400 words 
a minute in one sitting. 


Among the techniques taught 
by the movie are: prereading, 
skipping and skimming, key word 
reading, phrase reading, indent- 
ing—all calculated to save time 
for the busy executive who can- 
not afford not to read well. 


"How to Cut Your Reading 
Time" is available at the pur- 
chase price of $150 and is a val- 
uable investment in productivity 
for any company to make. For 
further information, write: 


Reading Encouragement Program 
(Dept. A) 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 


“Biggest voice" in Texas is DUKANE 


Community room “live” program- 
ming can be distributed to any 
and/or all selected areas of the 
Southwest's largest shopping center. 


Arrow me out DuKane Speaker 
Assembly located in store canopy for 
music and sound distribution at the 
newSeminary SouthShopping Center. 


Giant DuKane music and sound distribution 
system installed at the largest shopping 
center in the Southwest. 


Developed by the Homart Development Co., a subsidiary of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Seminary South Shopping Center, Fort Worth, Texas, 
features a DuKane Music and Sound Distribution System, reputed to be 
the largest in the Southwest. The DuKane System distributes background 
music to walk-way canopies, general offices, parking lot and stores. Pro- 
gramming can originate from built-in AM/FM radio tuner, an automatic 
record player capable of producing 37)4 hours of continuous music or 
“live” presentations from the center's community room, parking lot or 
either of five mall fountain locations. In addition, paging or emergency 
announcements can be distributed to any selected or all areas. 

Nation-wide. . . DuKane is renowned for Depth of Line in Communi- 
cations and Sound Distribution Systems, Depth of Experience and Depth 
of Service. Contact your local DuKane Franchised Distributor for con- 
sultation, evaluation and experience-proven solution to your commu- 
nications problem. 


—————————————————— = 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS DIVISION | 


DUKANE CORPORATION | 


DEPARTMENT AR-62 / ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS | 
PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON DUKANE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 
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U. S. Science Pavillion. The six buildings and 
five 100’ arches are of prestressed concrete from 
the ground up. This new concept in construction 
offers freedom for aesthetic expression. 


Five prestressed Gothic arches, 100 feet high, span the entrance court 
of the Science Pavillion, Seattle World’s Fair. Note the filigreed pattern 
in the domes and slender columns. 


Thin wall panels of the Science Buildings are sculptured in prestressed 
concrete. Some have open filigreed pattern. All are faced with crushed hollow concrete track cast in 120 feet lengths. 
white quartz mixed in white cement. Panels bear the load of prestressed Speed 97 seconds per trip. Said to be the solu- 
T-section beam supported roofs with spans up to 112 feet. tion to mass transportation in the future. 
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Architects and engineers everywhere are seeking 
greater freedom in aesthetic expression. Many are 
closely watching the searchlight as it focuses sharper 
and sharper upon the growing exploitation of the 
design potentials of prestressed concrete. 
Currently in sharp focus is the wide diversity of adap- 
tations of prestressed concrete in structures at the 
Seattle World's Fair. They range from 100 foot high 
Gothic arches to the mile long monorail transport 
system. 
Particularly in the structures of the U. S. Science 
Pavillion is the aesthetic fully expressed in the fili- 
greed patterns of the Gothic arches and the wall panels. 
Here are some of the ways in which prestressed con- 
crete enables you to put warmth, depth, color and 
texture into facades: 
1. Panels in which unique and striking architectural 
effects are sculptured. 
2. Panel shapes which enable you to break up the 
monotony of conventional, rectangular structures. 
3. Panel design which doubles as curtain wall and load 
bearing members. 
4. Panels and fascia beams with glass smooth or sheen- 
less smooth textures. 
5. Panels with colorful aggregate materials exposed. 
6. Panels with an almost limitless choice of colors 
integrated in the concrete mix. 


c7 


Four-story, 1505-car parking facility. A new design concept employs 313 
prestressed T-Girders. Cost $1070 per car stall—almost ¥ less than similar 
car parking and storage facilities. 


The Prestressed Concrete Industry Offers -- 


adaptability unlimited! 


Add all of these to the basic advantages of prestressed 

concrete such as its — 

A. Competitive cost. 

B. Greater, more flexible strength permitting larger 
panels, longer spans and fewer columns. 

C. Uniform quality from accurately controlled pro- 
duction line casting. 

D. Thinner sections, lower depth-to- span ratios result- 
ing in increased usable cubic volume. 

E. Faster installation. 

F. Virtual elimination of maintenance. 

G. Inherent fireproofness. 

— add these and other advantages and the sum total 

is adaptability unlimited. 

Have your prestressed concrete producer show the 

burgeoning potentials of this relatively new concept 

in construction. 

Backbone of prestressed concrete is cold drawn, 

stressed relieved, high strength steel wire and strand. 

TUFWIRE PRODUCTS FOR PRESTRESSED CONCRETE embody 

all the latest developments in this field. For brochure 

providing information on physical prop- z 

erties of Tufwire products, including the 

increased bonding qualities of Tuf-Lock 

strand, write Union Wire Rope. Sheffield 

Division, Armco Steel Corporation, 2312 Man- 

chester Ave„ Kansas City 26, Missouri. 


ARMCO Union Wire Rope 
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PLEASANTVIEW HIGH SCHOOL, GROVE CITY, OHIO 
EN, 


ARCHITECT: VAN BUREN, BLACKBURN & ASSO 
COLUMBUS CONTRACTOR: KENT BROS., COLUM! 


QUIET GYMS? 


Well, not exactly, but defi- 
nitely quieter. Textured wood 
fiber Tectum soaks up sound 
while serving as a tough, du- 
rable structural roof deck and 
wall material in schools. 
Tectum helps kill echoes, re- 
duces the roar of crowds at 
the games or the sound of 
youngsters in separated gym 
classes. That’s why year after 
year more Tectum is used for 
schools and other buildings 
where people gather to work, 
worship or play. Tectum 
makes it quieter. 


TECTUM CORPORATION 
535 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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styled and finished to 
complement any decor 


BORROUGHS 


OF KALAMAZOO 


| a ci- LINE 


OF FINE CHECK RAC 


designed for 
efficient 
garment checking 


| WHEN your projects call for garment-checking facilities, 


may we suggest the Borroughs “Century” line. Borroughs 
Racks are appealingly styled, sturdily built, richly finished, 
and designed for maximum functional efficiency. There 
are standard units and special combinations to meet any 
garment-checking requirement. Among Borroughs’ many 
important features is the exclusive, suspended “Wonder 
Bar” which can be reversed for extra hanger capacities, 


send for literature today! see Sweet's Catalog—234d—BO 


BORROUGHS sanuracturinc company 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE AMERICAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY OF DETROIT 


3082 NORTH BURDICK ST. amp: KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Air Academy High School 
Colorado Springs, Colo, 
Architects: 

Edward L. Bunts & 

F. Lamar Kelsey 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MONUMENTAL RTS 
EFFECT 


or 
BUDGET WORK... 


MARMET 


Curtain Wall Systems 
offer 
the choice you need 


777 Summer Street Office Bldg. 


amfor omatus Let your freedom of design swing . . . when you plan curtain wall 
Sherwood Mills & Smith with MARMET systems. From high rise luxury apartments to tight 
Stamford, Connecticut budget one story additions . . . a choice of individual systems 


tailored to achieve the final effect can be specified. For monumental 
effect with strong horizontal accent when desired, MARMET's 
split mull system is available in the 6000 series, (note its use in the 
Air Academy H. S.) and in the 8400 insulated series which: cuts 
heat losses through the aluminum grid by as much as 63%. 


Where strong vertical accents are required, MARMET’s stacking 
panel system offers a variety of heavy mull shapes in the 5000 series. 
Still another version, the Continental system, provides color 
anodized finishes in the grid framing for unlimited color accents 
around spandrel panels. Call your local MARMET representative 
(or write or phone MARMET for full. information). 


In many cases, the 
stacking assembly of this 
system saves the time 
and cost of erecting 
scaffolding. Wall panel 
and sash units 

are often small enough 
to permit two men, 
working from inside the building, 
to complete the wall after 
vertical mulls have been anchored. 


CORPORATION 


300-D Bellis St. + Wausau, Wis. 


For additional information on the complete 

line of MARMET products — consult SWEET'S 

Catalog File No. 3a or write to MARMET. 
Mer 
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| d Ii 
National Center. Third building (not shown) at right rear. 


i Aa i 


Office building and part of banking facilities at Denver U.S. 


Motor Bank Building now under construction across the street. Architect is James D. Sudler Associates. 


Courtyard between buildings at top. One Honeywell control center will supervise heating-cooling equipment throughout complex. 
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Installed as Center adds fourth building 
Honeywell automation will return 19% yearly 
on investment, pay for itself in 5% years, 

in savings on labor, power, depreciation 


Whether you are considering automation as an item in 
planning new construction, or as an improvement to an 
already existing structure, the experience of the Denver 
U.S. National Center could be helpful. 

Three buildings have been in service for from three to 
seven years. A fourth is now under construction. 

At an early stage in planning the newest building, 
Honeywell engineers and F. E. Stark, consulting mechan- 
ical engineer, made a cost comparison analysis of previous 
operating methods as against automated centralized con- 
trol for all four buildings. 3 

The study showed that under the old methods 3,874 
manhours per year would be needed just to turn heating 
and air conditioning equipment on and off, to check tem- 
peratures and make adjustments. 

But, with a Honeywell Selectographic* DataCenter 
installed this time would be cut to just 376 manhours per 
year—saving $10,320 in labor costs alone. 

Further, the centralized control system would save 
$1,728 in electricity and steam each year, plus $5,000 in 
replacement and depreciation costs. 

Altogether, a saving of $17,048 per year—a 19% return 
on investment—or enough to pay for the control center 
and installation in just 514 years. 

Using only present manpower, the Honeywell Selecto- 
graphic* DataCenter will start and stop all air handling 


Authoritative. 


Latest 

developments 
in automation. 
Valuable data. 


Mail coupon 
today. 


AUTOMATIC FIRE 
PROTECTION 


AUTOMATION 


TECHNIQUES SYSTEMS 


SECURITY AND EQUIPMENT 
SURVEILLANCE SYSTEMS. 


TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 


ELECTRONIC 
AIR CLEANING 


PROGRAMS 


CLOCK PROGRAMMING 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


How much automation 
is practical for your buildings? 


Centralized automated control will save 
$17,000 per year at Denver U.S. National Center 


equipment in all four buildings; check and adjust tem- 
peratures; give instant reports of machinery operation 
(with an audible alarm for malfunction); and provide 
inter-com to every mechanical equipment room. 


So helpful in this instance, central control is a basic step 
in automating any building’s mechanical-electrical sys- 
tems to wring maximum efficiency from equipment, cut a 
surprising waste in manhours, and plug needless leaks in 
fuel and power costs. 

Today, however, central control is only the beginning of 
automation—ranging up to computer-guided systems that 
digest scores of variables, then instantly allocate the load 
to equipment for optimum results at minimum cost. 

You'l want to keep abreast of the newest Honeywell 
developments, many of them offering your clients opera- 
tional savings through concepts that were unavailable a 
few years ago. 


Honeywell automation specialists will gladly discuss 
them with you, or work with you to make an automation 
analysis of any building. 

Phone your nearest Honeywell office, check coupon, or 
write: W. N. Wray, Honeywell, Dept. AR6-92, Minne- 
apolis 8, Minn. In Canada, write Honeywell Controls Ltd., 
Toronto 17, Ont. 


“Trademark 


Honeywell 
"Fut iu Coda 


7 new planning guides for your clients! Mail coupon today 


TITLE, COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 


F ——ÓMMMÉÁÉÉEUE n m. 
! Honeywell, Dept. AR6-92 l 
- Minneapolis 8, Minn. | 
| Without obligation, please send Honeywell Planning Guideschecked. | 
| © Automation Techniques Temperature Control | 
|. [7] Automatic Fire Protection O Security and Surveillance | 
| [1 Clock Programming Systems Electronic Air Cleaning I 
| C Preventive Maintenance Programs 
I I'm interested in an AUTOMATION ANALYSIS of my building. I 
I I 
- NAME | 
IE l 
i I 
i I 
| | 
l l 
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ARABESQUE 


The grandeur of ancient 
Mediterrania has been cap- 
tured in the rich textures and 
ornate designs of this new 
supper club. Tectum Pan-L- 
Art contributes both the 
acoustical control and the 
design interpretation for dis- 
tinctive restaurant decor. 
Pan-L-Art is available in a 
wide range of sculptured de- 
signs, in geometric shapes, in 
multi-plane ceiling tiles and 
in standard acoustical ceiling 
panels. 23 decorator colors. 
Tectum distributors are lo- 
cated in principal cities. 


TECTUM CORPORATION 
535 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Pan-L-Art is distributed by Tectum representa- 
tives in all principal areas. If you do not have 
his name, write Tectum for full information. 
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Write e 
for your W EL. 


neoprene 


STRUCTURAL 


copy of ] F GASKET 
this new A 
16-page 
catalog! 


Sweet's Architectural 1962 File: à 


StanLock neoprene structural gasket is the proved way to 
seal any type of curtainwall construction permanently. It 
is the only structural gasket with the tempered locking 
strip that provides a more positive seal where it is needed 
to prevent infiltration of water, air and dust. 


In a letter or postcard just say: “Send me a copy of 
the StanLock catalog.” It will be sent to you promptly. 


9 pA A 


Structural Gasket Division + 2130 W. 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


SPEAKMANSHIFP 
the modern approach to water management in 
the home, the plant and the institution | 

IN ACTION: | 


WATER 
CUTTER 


Cut your client's water bills in half with AUTOFLO®the 
remarkable Speakman water-saving device. In a single 
shower, used daily, AUTOFLO can save thousands of 
gallons a year! Lower fuel costs, stretch hot water sup- 
plies, reduce overload on waste disposal systems. 
Works on water pressure alone. Let us show you how 
AUTOFLO can actually pay for the cost of the shower 
itself. Available in a wide range of Speakman showers 
and other plumbing fittings. Get full details by writing. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
In Canada write Cuthbert-Speakman, Montreal 3, Quebec 


UP AND OCCUPIED 
IN DAYS: 
NOT 32 WEEKS! 


UNCLE BILL'S DISCOUNT STORE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


deHamel Construction 
Company, Contractors, 


Raymond A. Davies, 
Architect, Cleveland, Ohio 


(*60 days in this case, from ground-breaking to grand opening) 


... because V-LOK inte ocks! 


Macomber’s V-LOK Steel Framing System is engineered to 
reduce construction costs, advance occupancy. All interlocking 
connections are seated with a hammer blow . . . provide un- 
equalled framing rigidity and strength. And exclusive V-Section 
chords are nailable for faster decking. Result: You get a stronger, 
more rigid frame faster . . . lower your building cost per square 
foot. Practical, too. The V-LOK system includes room to grow 
. .. permits wide design latitude for loading, clear heights, 
roof type, bay areas. And V-LOK is compatible with modern 
finishing materials and techniques. 


For FREE 48-page design manual, return this coupon today. : Please send me 
: your V-LOK Design Manual. 


NAME 


? COMPANY POSITION : 


Find Your Local. 
MACOMBER : 
MACOMBER | mme ||: : 
le ne Yellow Pages| : ADDRESS . 
CANTON 1, OHIO DES - 
SEE THE YELLOW : CITY ZON 
eee NC ONE STATE 

ALLSPANS e V-LOK e V-PURLINS e ROOF DECK CLASSIFIED TELE- = PAR-26 H 
BOWSTRING TRUSSES e MACOFORM e STRUCTURAL STEEL PHONE DIRECTORY %...scsserscossessseerecsescerencees riche ee ect : 


Janitrol technology makes another giant 

stride toward heating perfection: revolutionary new 
burner delivers ideal gas-air mixture, built-in 

and permanent, for the ultimate in combustion 


efficiency. 


Here, for the first time, is a burner that 
automatically proportions its primary 
air. No adjustment is needed either at the 
time of installation or any time during 
its service life! No air shutters are used. 
Result? Less time for installation. Con- 
sistently better performance. Lower 
maintenance costs. 

The new Janitrol burner, an industry 
first, was made possible by these out- 
standing engineering features: 


ò A new “Snap-On” spud is designed to such 
fine tolerances that it can be installed only 
in exactly the right position for precise center- 
ing of the ribbon of intense blue flame in each 
exchanger tube. This, in turn, eliminates the 
possibility of flame impingement and damag- 
ing hot spots in the exchanger. Precise as it is, 
the “Snap-On” permits the burner to be 
removed quickly and easily without using 
tools of any kind. 


ò Separate burners are used for each 
exchanger tube. Fabricated of aluminized 
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steel, the burners have integral, parallel, trans- 
verse slotted ports. Because of the convex 
shape of the burner, it does not accumulate 
debris that might interfere with free flow of 
the fuel-air mixture at the ports. In effect, the 
burner is self-cleaning for greater savings in 
service time. | 


P A new stainless steel cross-lighter is welded 

to the burner in precisely the correct location 
for rapid, quiet ignition. Extensive tests have 
proven ignition to be non-critical at all input 
adjustments. 


At the rare intervals when cleaning of the 
burners seems desirable, they can be removed 
quickly and the ports easily cleaned with an 
ordinary fiber brush. 


ò Benefits for both dealer and user are built 
into this new burner. The dealer saves time 
by the elimination of service calls caused by 
faulty primary air adjustment. The user has 
the satisfaction of knowing that fuel is burned 
under non-varying, factory-designed condi- 
tions to achieve maximum comfort and economy. 

| 


This is Janitrol’s impressively styled, compact, 
gas-fired 67-series unit heater, featuring alumi- 
nized steel Multi-Thermex heat exchangers. 
Stainless steel is optional. Installation is fast, 
requires only connection of gas supply, electricity 
and outside vent. The 67 Series is available in 
eleven sizes ranging from 50,000 to 250,000 
BTU /hr for added flexibility. 


Another application of the new Janitrol 
burner is in commercial and industrial duct 
furnaces. Shown here is one of the 72 Series. 
Available with either aluminized or stainless 
steel heat exchangers, these furnaces are approved 
for installation downstream from cooling coils, 
air washers and evaporative coolers when 
equipped with Series 09F00 condensate pans. 
Ther are designed for easy suspension from 
ceilings and the hangers are reversible to permit 
their use as legs for floor installation. These duct 
furnaces are available in a total of fifteen sizes, 
ranging in capacity from 50,000 BTU/hr to 
600,000 BTU/hr input with natural, mixed, 
manufactured or LP gas. 


The 82 Series Heavy Duty Units are AGA 
approved as unit heaters for non-residential 
heating when equipped with free discharge outlet 
louvers or with ducts (operation up to 1" W. C. 
external static.) Series 82 units are equipped with 
Janitrol's exclusive Multi-Thermex aluminized 
steel heat exchangers, offering unusual benefits 
unavailable with conventional construction. 
Units are designed for maximum quietness of 
operation. Blower bearings are rubber-cushioned 
and resilient mounted sleeve bearing motors are 
available on order. Capacities range from 
250,000 BTU/hr to 1,750,000 BTU/hr. 


Complete information about any of the world. 
famous Janitro/ products is available from... 


“67”? SERIES UNIT HEATER CABINET 


72-300-3 DUCT FURNACE 


82-075 TYPE D HEAVY — i 


DUTY BLOWER HEATER 


© 
ANETROL HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING we 


A DIVISION OF MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION + COLUMBUS 16, OHIO + IN CANADA: MOFFATS LTD., TORONTO 15 
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UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE DORMITORY 
ARCHITECT: BAUMAN & BAUMAN, CVILLE 
CONTRACTOR: V. L. NICHOLSON CO., KN 


HARD WORKING 
FORM PLANK 


i= 63 What goes on here is the first 


step in pouring a concrete slab. 
The form plank is Tectum; it is 
structural and insulating, and 
when left in place becomes an 
attractive and efficient acousti- 
cal ceiling for the room below. 
What do you save? Hard work- 
ing Tectum gives a finished 
acoustical ceiling surface, elim- 
inates stripping forms, finishing 
and the materials involved. Use 
Tectum for single or multiple 
level buildings. Tectum form 
plank saves time and dollars. 


TECTUM CORPORATION 
535 East Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
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Installation in Out Door Country Club, York, Pa. Specifications prepared 
by Associated Architects and Engineers, 138 East Market Street, York, Pa. 


- Bally pre-fab walk-ins 


all-metal coolers and freezers 


Sectional construction! Expandable 
any time! Costs less than built-ins!* 
Newest concept in refrigeration storage 
makes construction of ''built-ins" on the 
job obsolete. Precision made pre-fab sec- 
tions permit installation anywhere, any 
size, any shape. Easy to increase in size or 
disassemble for relocation. Aluminum or 
galvanized steel are standard finishes. 
Stainless Steel and acid-resistant Porcelain 
also available. All finishes remain sanitary 
... odor-free . . . rodent and vermin proof. 


Free architect’s fact file... 
Includes guide for specification 
writers . .. 16-page Walk-In book 

. portfolio of 48 installation 
drawings and specifications. Also 
included is a Walk-In description 
form to request plans and spec- 
ifications from Bally engineers 
for individual installations. Write 
on your company letterhead. 


See Sweet's File section 26a/Ba. 


*Based on cost scales in Metropolitan areas. 


Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. 
Bally, Pennsylvania 
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SEMI-ANNUAL INDE 


Readers using the index will find buildings, 
with only a few exceptions, entered in three 
ways: by architect’s name, by owner’s name, 
and by building type (apartments, hospi- 
tals, schools, etc.). Still other categories 
cover the special subjects dealt with in the 
magazine's engineering section (concrete, 
lighting, prefabrication, etc.). 


ABBREVIATIONS: BTS—Building Types 
Study; AE—Architectural Engineering: 
TSS—Time-Saver Standards; BC—Build- 
ing Components 


A 


Abell, Thornton M., archt.; Arthur A. New- 
field House, Los Angeles—April 1962, pp. 
171-174 

Abrams, Charles, “Criteria for Urban Re- 
newal”—May 1962, pp. 155-158 

Affleck, Desbarats, Dimakopoulos, Lebensold, 
Michaud, Sise, assoc. archts.; I. M. Pei & 
Assocs. archts.; Place Ville Marie Devel- 
opment, Montreal, Canada—Feb. 1962, 
AE, pp. 152-155 

Air Force Academy Jr.-Sr. High School, 
U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; Edward L. Bunts & F. 
Lamar Kelsey, archts.—Feb. 1962, BTS, 
p. 150 

Air Conditioning. “Year Round Air Condi- 
tioning: Indoor Comfort Comes of Age,” 
d D. Nolan—Mid-May 1962, pp. 
35ff. 

Ala Moana Building, Honolulu; John Gra- 
ham and Co., archts.—May 1962, pp. 185- 
188 

American Institute of Architects, 94th An- 
nual Convention, Dallas—June 1962, 
News, pp. 10, 12-15 

Anderson, Beckwith and Haible, archts.; 
Executive Office Building, Raytheon Co., 
Lexington, Mass.—Feb. 1962, pp. 125-130 

Anshen & Allen, archts.; Food Machinery 
Corp. Research and Engineering Center, 
Santa Clara County, Calif.—June 1962, 
pp. 149-154: International Building, San 
Francisco—March 1962, pp. 137-144 

Apartments. Building Types Study 302— 
Jan. 1962, PR; 97-112. Cadman Plaza Rede- 
velopment Project. Brooklyn, N.Y: M. 
Milton Glass and Whittlesey & Conklin, 
archts.—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 103-104. Ge- 
hag Redevelopment, West Berlin, Ger- 
many; The Architects Collaborative In- 
ternational, arehts.: Wils Ebert, assoc. 
archt.—Jan. 1962, BTS. pp. 110-112. Hyde 
Park Redevelopment, Chicago; I. M. Pei & 
Assocs., Harry Weese & Assocs., Loewen- 
berg & Loewenberg, assoc. archts.—April 
1962, pp. 165-167. Ocean Park Towers De- 
velopment, Santa Monica, Calif.; DeMars 

Reay, archts.; Pietro Belluschi and 
Charles Eames, consultants—Jan. 1962. 
BTS, pp. 105-107. Red Rock Hill, Diamond 
Heights Redevelopment, San_ Francisco; 
B. Clyde Cohen and James K. Levorsen, 
archts.—Jan. 1962. BTS, pp. 108-109. Two 
Bridges Urban Renewal Project, New 
York City: Whittlesey & Conklin, archts. 
—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 101-102. Hotels and 
Apartments, Flaine, Haute Savoie, 
France; Marcel Breuer, ^ archt.— 
March 1962. pv. 124-126. “Clouds Over Ra- 
diant City,” by William J Conklin—Jan. 
1962, BTS, pp. 98-100 

Architects Collaborative, The, archts.; So- 
cial Science Center (Lemberg Hall, 
Brown Hall, Schwartz Lecture Hall), 
Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass.— 
Jan. 1962, pp. 121-126, Private Patient Pa- 
vilion Addition, Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston—March 1962, BTS, pp. 163- 
164, New England Shopping Center, Sau- 
gus, Mass.—June 1962, BTS, pp. 180-182. 
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Addition, Levi Warren High School, New- 
ton, Mass.—Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 147 
Architects Collaborative International, The, 
archts.; Wils Ebert, assoc. archt.; Gehag 
Redevelopment, West Berlin, Germany— 
Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 110-112 
Architectural Education. “A Science Labo- 
ratory for Architecture Students,” by 
Henry J. Cowan—March 1962, pp. 145-148 
Architectural Engineering. “And Now A 
Sprayed-On Curtain Wall"—Feb. 1962, 
AE, p. 160. *Composite Construction on a 
Huge Scale"; Place Ville Marie Develop- 
ment, Montreal, Canada; I. M. Pei & As- 
socs., archts.—Feb. 1962, pp. 152-155. 
"Design Elements of Food Service for 
Colleges and Universities," by William B. 
Foxhall—April 1962, pp. 184-188. “Elec- 
trie Baseboards Heat College Dormitory,” 
by George M. Fraser—June 1962. p. 192. 
“Factory for a Radar  Manufac- 
turer”; Autonetics Armament and Flight 
Control Facility, Anaheim, Calif.; Ken- 
neth H. Neptune, archt.—April 1962, pp. 
190-191. “High Voltage and Underground 
Wiring Cut School Electrical System 
Costs"— Jan. 1962, p. 148. “Hospital Com- 
munications"—March 1962, pp. 181-184. 
"Lighting That Complements Architec- 
ture"; Eliot House and Amphitheater, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.; Carl Koch & Assocs., archts.—Feb. 
1962, pp. 156-159. “More Strength, Less 
Weight in Prestressed Steel" by T. R. 
Higgins—Jan. 1962, pp. 144-147. “New 
Way to Build a Shell: Roof is Welded 
Steel Deck”—March 1962, pp. 176-178. 
“Precast Apartment Structure Saves 
Cost, Shows Its Design”; Kentucky Neg- 
ley Apartments, Pittsburgh; Tasso Kat- 
selas, archt.—May 1962, pp. 202-204. “Pre- 
fab Mission House Designed to be Mobile” 
—Jan. 1962, p. 149. “The Role of Outdoor 
Lighting in Shopping Centers," by Wil- 
liam H. Kahler—June 1962, pp. 188-191. 
"Selection Guide to General Office Light- 
ing," by John J. Neidhart—May 1962, pp. 
209-212. *Steel Door Frames for Masonry 
Walls,” by Gannett Herwig—April 1962, 
p. 189. “The Structure for a Sea-Shell 
Roof," by Wayman C. Wing—June 1962, 
pp. 184-187. *What Fire Tests Mean," by 
Robert S. Moulton—May 1962, pp. 205- 
208. “What's Happening in Polarized 
Lighting ?"—March 1962, pp. 179-180 
Architectural Graphics. “Control of Graph- 
ies Essential to Good Shopping Center 
Design,” by Edward Larrabee Barnes— 
June 1962. BTS, pp. 164-165. 
Architectural Practice. “The New Role of 
the Architect,” by Dudley Hunt Jr.—April 
1962, pp. 179-182 
Arena Stage, Washington, D.C.; Harry 
Weese & Assocs., archts.—Feb. 1962, pp. 
121-124 
Articles. “Bathrooms: A Trend to More 
Luxury, by Evelyn Jablow—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 13ff. “The Case Against ‘Modern 
Architecture’,” by Lewis Mumford—April 
1962, pp. 155-162. “Criteria for Urban Re- 
newal,” by Charles Abrams—May 1962, 
pp. 155-158. “Kitchens: Efficiency is Not 
Enough,” by Edward D. Stone—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 5ff. "The New Role of the Archi- 
tect," by Dudley Hunt Jr.—April 1962, pp. 
179-182. “Products for the Building In- 
dustry," by Philip Will Jr.—Jan. 1962, pp. 
135-138. “A Science Laboratory for Archi- 
tecture Students," by Henry J. Cowan— 
March 1962, pp. 145-148. *Windows and 
Walls: An Approach to Design," by José 
Luis Sert—May 1962, pp. 132-133. *Year 
Round Air Conditioning: Indoor Comfort 
Comes of Age," by James D. Nolan—Mid- 
May 1962, pp. 35ff. 
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Asilomar Beach State Park, Dining Area, 
Pacifie Grove, Calif.; John Carl Warnecke 
and Assocs., archts.—May 1962, pp. 148- 
149 

Austin Assocs., archts.; Information Cen- 
iu Seattle World's Fair—May 1962, p. 
147 

Autonetics Armament and Flight Control 
Facility, Anaheim, Calif.; enneth H. 
Neptune, archt.—April 1962, AE, pp. 190- 
191 


Awards. “Eight Honored in A.I.A. 1962 
Honor Program”—March 1962, News, pp. 
14-15. “Five Honor Awards Named by 
Bell System”—March 1962, News, p. 17. 
“Twenty Buildings Honored in Canada’s 
Massey Awards”—April 1962, News, pp. 
12-13. Pan-Pacific Architectural Citation 
to Hector Mestre—March 1962, News, p. 
10 


B 


Barnes, Edward Larrabee, archt.; Fresh- 
man Dean's House, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.—April 1962, BTS, p. 131. 
“Control of Graphics Essential to Good 
Shopping Center Design"—June 1962, 
BTS, pp. 164-165 

Barnett, Jonathan, "The New Collegiate 
Architecture at Yale"—April 1962, BTS, 
pp. 125-132 

Barrows House, Marathon Shores, Key 
Vaca, Fla.; Robert B. Browne, archt.— 
Mid-May 1962, pp. 80-83 

Bassetti & Morse, archts.; Steven P. Wert- 
heimer House, Mercer Island, Wash.— 
Mid-May 1962, pp. 98-101 

"Bathrooms: A Trend to More Luxury," by 
Evelyn Jablow—Mid-May 1962, pp. 13ff. 

Bay Group Assocs., archts.; Display Pavil- 
ion, Latipac-Perini Co., Marin Bay, Calif. 
—May 1962, pp. 150-151 

Bay Hill Club, Country Club and Golf Club, 
Orlando, Fla.; Victor A. Lundy, archt.— 
Feb. 1962, pp. 110-111 

Becket, Welton, and Assocs., archts.; Trav- 
elers Building, Los Angeles—May 1962, 
BTS, pp. 191-194 

Belluschi, Pietro, and Charles Eames, con- 
sultants; DeMars & Reay, archts.; Ocean 
Park Towers Development, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 105-107 

Belluschi, Pietro, and Walter Gropius (The 
Architects Collaborative), design consult- 
ants; Emery Roth & Sons, archts.; Pan 
American Building, New York City; “In 
Defense of the Pan Am Building: Pan 
Am Makes a Point," by Emerson Goble— 
May 1962, BTS, pp. 195-200 

Bloom House, North Miami, Fla.; Rufus 
Nims, archt.—June 1962, pp. 155-158 

Bogen, Herbert L., archt.; Architect's House, 
Lexington, Mass.—April 1962, pp. 175- 
178. Philip J. Friedlander House, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.—Feb. 1962, pp. 131-134 

Bornhorst, Dirk, archt.; Quinta Colibri, 
G.C.K. Dunsterville House, Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela—June 1962, pp. 159-162 

Boutmy, Thomas T., archt.; Sausalito Yacht 
Club, Sausalito, Calif.—May 1962, p. 154 

Brandeis University, Social Science Center 
(Lemberg Hall, Brown Hall, Schwartz 
Lecture Hall), Waltham, Mass.; The 
Architects Collaborative, archts.—Jan. 
1962, pp. 121-126 

Breuer, Marcel, archt.; Current Work: Re- 
sort town, Flaine, Haute Savoie, France; 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun, Short Hills, N.J.; 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Muskegon, 
Mich.—March 1962, pp. 121-136. Dormi- 
tory ilding and Technology Building, 
Universi Heights Campus, New York 
University, New York City—April 1962, 


w 
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BTS, pp. 139-143 

Brigham, Peter Bent, Hospital, Private Pa- 
tient Pavilion Addition, Boston; The 
Architects Collaborative, archts.—March 
1962, BTS, pp. 163-164 

Browne, Robert B., archt.; R. S. Barrows 
House, Marathon Shores, Kay Vaca, Fla. 

id-May 1962, pp. 80-83 

Building Components. *A Guide to Glass for 
Architecture," by Richard W. Rigg—June 
1962, pp. 197-198. “Hospital Communica- 
tion Equipment”—March 1962, pp. 189- 
192. “How to Prevent Joint Sealant Fail- 
ures," by Julian R. Panek—May 1962, pp. 
217-218, 224. “Light-Gage Steel Systems 
Developed for Housing"—Jan. 1962, p. 
157. “Snow Melting Systems," by William 
Mulholland—April 1962, pp. 199-200. 
*Sound Systems," by Robert B. Newman 
and William J. Cavanaugh—Jan. 1962, p. 
158. “Standardization = Steel Doors and 
Frames"—Feb. Ue . 165-166 

Bunts, Edward L., . Lamar Kelsey, 
archts.; Air Fri Jr.-Sr. High School, 

.S. Air Force “Academy, Colorado 

Springs, Colo—Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 150 


c 


Cadman Plaza Redevelopment Project, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M. Milton Glass and 
Whittlesey & Conklin, archts.—Jan. 1962, 
BTS, pp. 103-104 

Carmel Plaza Shopping Center, Carmel, 
Calif; Olof Dahlstrand, archt.—June 
1962, BTS, pp. 166-169 

Carver, Norman F., archt.; Donald Probasco 
House, Kalamazoo, Mich.—Mid-May 1962, 
pp. 114-117 

“Case Against ‘Modern Architecture,’ The,” 
by Lewis Mumford—April 1962, pp. 155- 


2 

Caudill, Rowlett & Scott, archts.; Mackinaw 
and Chippewa Middle Schools, Saginaw 
Township, Mich.—Feb. 1962, BTS, pp. 
136-137 

CBS Building, New York City; Eero Saari- 
nen and Assocs., archts.—April 1962, pp. 
149-150 

CBS Electronics Plant, Lowell, Mass.; 
Minoru Yamasaki and Assocs., archts.— 
Jan. 1962, pp. 113-117 

Century 21 Exposition, Seattle, Wash.; 
Tour of the Fair with Paul Thiry,” Eu 
mary archt.—June 1962, pp. 141-148. In- 
formation Center, Seattle World's Fair; 
Austin Assocs., archts.—May 1962, p. 147 

Chadwick, Gordon, archt.; Henry Gardiner 
i "Alpine, NJ.—May 1962, pp. 175- 

Cherry Hill Shopping Center, Delaware 
Township, N.J.; Victor Gruen Assocs., 
archts—June 1962, BTS, pp. 174-179 

Chippewa and Mackinaw Middle Schools, 
Saginaw Township, Mich.; Caudill, Row- 
lett & Scott, archts.—Feb. 1962, BTS, pp. 
136-137 

Christ Church, Düren, Germany; Hentrich 
and Heuser, archts.—June 1962, pp. 130- 


131 

Church of the Resurrection, East Harlem, 
New York City; Victor A. Lundy, archt. 
—Feb. 1962, pp. 116-117 

Churches. See’ Religious Buildings. 

City and Regional Planning. Cadman Plaza 
Redevelopment Project, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
M. Milton Glass and Whittlesey & Conk- 
lin, archts.—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 103-104. 
Resort town, Flaine, Haute Savoie, 
France; Marcel Breuer, Herbert Beck- 
hard, Laurent Chappis, Andre Gaillard, 
Atelier d'Architecture à Coucheval, Ger- 
ard Chervaz, Bureau des Organisations 
Urbaines, archts.—March 1962, pp. 122- 
126. Hyde Park Redevelopment, Projects 
A and B, Chicago; I. M. Pei & Assocs., 
Harry Weese & Assocs., Loewenberg & 
Loewenberg, assoc. archts.—April 1962, 
pp. 163-170. Two Bridges Urban Renewal 
Project, New York City; Whittlesey & 
Conklin, archts.—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 101- 
102. Red Rock Hill, Diamond Heights 
Redevelopment, San Francisco; B. Clyde 
Cohen and James K. Levorsen, archts.— 
Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 108-109. Ocean Park 
Towers "Development, Santa Monica, 
Calif; DeMars & Reay, archts.; Pietro 
Belluschi and Charles Eames, consultants 
—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 105-107. Gehag Re- 
development, West Berlin, Germany; The 
Architects Collaborative International, 
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archts.; Wils Ebert, assoc, archt.—Jan. 
1962, BTS, pp. 110-112. “Criteria for Ur- 
ban Renewal,” by Charles Abrams—May 
1962, pp. 155-158. “Clouds Over Radiant 
City,” by William J Conklin—Jan. 1962, 
BTS, pp. 98-100 

Civil Defense. “Design for Survival"—Jan. 
1962, pp. 127-134. *Nuclear Attack and 
v dm Survival"—Jan. 1962, insert ff. 


12 

Cdhen, B. Clyde, and James K. Levorsen, 
archts.; Red Rock Hill, Diamond Heights 
Redevelopment, San  Francisco—Jan. 
1962, BTS, pp. 108-109 

College Buildings. Building Types Study 305 
—April 1962, pp. 125-148. Social Science 
Center (Lemberg Hall, Brown Hall, 
Schwartz Lecture Hall), Brandeis Univer- 
sity, Waltham, Mass.; The Architects Col- 
laborative, archts.—Jan. 1962, pp. 121-126. 
Holyoke Center (Office and Health Cen- 
ter), Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Sert, Jackson and Gourley, archts. 
—May 1962, pp. 131-137. Center for the 
Study of World Religions, Harvard Uni- 
versity Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Sert, Jackson and Gourley, archts.—May 
1962, pp. 138-139. Dormitory Buildings 
and Technology Buildings, University 
Heights Campus, New York University, 
New York City; Marcel Breuer, archt.— 
April 1962, BTS, pp. 138-143. Fine Arts 
Building, San Fernando State College, 
San Fernando, Calif.; Neutra and Alex- 
ander, archts.—April 1962, BTS, pp. 144- 
145. College of Education Building, Wayne 
State University, Detroit; Minoru Yama- 
saki and Assocs., archts.—April 1962, 
BTS, pp. 146-150. Art and Architecture 
Building, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Paul Rudolph, archt.—April 1962, 
BTS, pp. 133-138; Jan. 1962, News, p. 16. 
Extension to Art Gallery, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn.; Louis I. Kahn 
and the Office of Douglas Orr, archts.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 127. Davenport Col- 
lege, Branford College, Sterling Memorial 
Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; James Gamble Rogers, archt.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 127. Freshman Dean's 
House, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Edward Larrabee Barnes, archt.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 131. David S. Ingalls 
Hockey Rink, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.; Eero Saarinen, archt.—April 
1962, BTS, p. 128. Kline Science 
Center, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Philip Johnson, archt.—April 1962, 
BTS, p. 131. Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
archts.—April 1962, BTS, p. 130. Ezra 
Stiles and Samuel F. B. Morse Colleges, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Eero 
Saarinen, archt.—April 1962, BTS, p. 132. 
“The New Collegiate Architecture at 
Yale,” by Jonathan Barnett—April 1962, 
BTS, pp. 125-132. “Design Elements of 
Food Service for Colleges and Universi- 
ties,” by William B. Foxhall—April 1962, 
AE, pp. 184-188 

GE Broadcasting System, Inc. See 


Columbia Records Plant, Pitman, N.J.; 
Minoru Yamasaki and Assoes., archts.— 
Jan. 1962, pp. 118-120 

Composite Construction. “Composite Con- 
struction on a Huge Scale”; Place Ville 
Marie Development, Montreal, Canada; I. 
M. Pei & Assocs., archts.—Feb. 1962, AE, 
pp. 152-155 

Conklin, William J, “Clouds Over Radiant 
City"—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 98-100 

Cooper, F. J., Store, Philadelphia; Geddes- 
Brecher-Qualls & Cunningham, archts.— 
May 1962, pp. 163-164 

Concrete, Precast. “Precast Apartment 
Structure Saves Cost, Shows Its Design”; 
Kentucky Negley Apartments, Pittsburgh; 
Tasso Katselas, archt.—May 1962, AE, pp. 
202-204 

Cowan, Henry J., “A Science Laboratory for 
Architecture Students"— March 1962, pp. 
145-148 

“Criteria for Urban Renewal," by Charles 
Abrams—May 1962, pp. 155-158 


D 


Dahstrand, Olof, archt.; Carmel Plaza Shop- 
ping Center, ‘Carmel, Calif.—June 1962, 


BTS, pp. 166-169 

Damora, Robert, archt.; Development House, 
Seabury, Cape Cod, Mass.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 52-61 

Darby, Bogner & Assocs., Inc., archts.; West 
Allis Memorial Hospital, West Allis, Wis. 
—March 1962, BTS, pp. 159-162 

Davis, Brody & Wisniewski, archts.; Temple 
Emanuel, Westwood, N.J.—March 1962, 
pp. 149-150 

DeMars & Reay, archts.; Pietro Belluschi 
and Charles Eames, consultants; Ocean 
Park Towers Development, Santa Monica, 
Calif.—Jan, 1962, BTS, pp. 105-107 

Diamond Heights Redevelopment, Red Rock 
Hill, San Francisco; B. Clyde Cohen and 
James K. Levorsen, archts.—Jan. 1962, 
BTS, pp. 108-109 

Dunsterville House, Quinta Colibri, Caracas, 
Venezuela; Dirk Bornhorst, archt.—June 
1962, pp. 159-162 


E 


Eames, Charles, and Pietro Belluschi, con- 
sultants; DeMars & Reay, archts.; Ocean 
Park Towers Development, Santa Monica, 
Calif.—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 105-107 

Ebert, Wils, assoc. archt.; The! Architects 
Collaborative International, archts.; Ge- 
hag Redevelopment, West Berlin, Ger- 
many—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 110-112 

Electrical Systems. *High Voltage and Un- 
derground Wiring Cut School Electrical 
System Costs"—Jan. 1962, AE, p. 148 

Englehardt, N. L., Jr., “Search for a Solu- 
tion: Physical Education"—Feb. 1962, 
BTS, pp. 138-145 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 

nited States, Home Office Building, New 
York City; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
archts.—May 1962, BTS, pp. 182-184 

Ernest, Robert, archt.; Architect's House, 

Atlantic Beach, Fla.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 


136-139 
Evangelical Church, Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many; Rolf-Eckart Weber, archt.—June 


1962, pp. 132-133 

Ewert House, Minneapolis, Minn.; James 
Edgar Stageberg, archt.—Mid-May 1962, 
pp. 122-125 


F 


Faile House, Greens Farms, Westport, 
Conn.; George S. Lewis, archt.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 126-129 

Fallout Protection. See Civil Defense. 

Fire Tests. "What Fire Tests Mean," by 
Robert S. Moulton—May 1962, AE, pp. 
205-208 

First Unitarian Congregational Society 
Church, Hartford, Conn.; Victor A. Lun- 
dy, archt.—Feb. 1962, pp. 118-120 

Flaine, Resort town, Haute Savoie, France; 
Marcel Breuer, archt.—March 1962, pp. 
122-126 

Flint Osteopathic Hospital, Flint, Mich.; 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls ‘Assocs. Inc, 
archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 171-174 

Floor Framing. Floor Framing Systems, 
Parts 3, 4, 5, by John Mascioni—Jan. 
1962, TSS, pp. 150-152 

Food Machinery Corp., Research and Engi- 
neering Center, Santa Clara County, 
Calif; Anshen & Allen, archts,—June 
1962, pp. 149-154 

Food Service. "Design Elements of Food 
Service for Colleges and Universities," by 
William B. Foxhall—April 1962, AE, pp. 
184-188 

Foreign Architecture. Resort town, Flaine, 
Haute Savoie, France; Marcel Breuer, 
archt.—March 1962, pp. 122-126. Evan- 
gelical Church, Baden-Baden, Germany; 
Rolf-Eckart Weber, archt.—June 1962, 
pp. 132-133. Gehag Redevelopment, West 
Berlin, Germany; The Architects Collabo- 
rative International, archts.; Wils Ebert, 
assoc. archt.—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 110- 
112. Christ Church, Düren, Germany; 
Hentrich and Heuser, archts.—June 1962, 
pp. 130-131. St. Peter’s Church, Unter- 
rath (Diisseldorf), Germany; Hentrich 
and Petschnigg, archts.—June 1962, pp. 
138-140. Holy Family Church, Ober- 
hausen (Essen), Germany; Rudolf 
Schwarz, archt.—June 1962, pp. 125-127 
Maria Kônigin Church, Frechen, Ger- 
many; Rudolf Schwarz, archt.—June 1962, 
pp. 136-137. St. Laurentius Church, Mu- 


nich, Germany; Emil Steffann and Sieg- 
fried Ostreicher, archts.—June 1962, pp. 
128-129. Holy Ghost Church, Würzburg, 
Germany; Giefer and Mäckler, archts.— 
June 1962, pp. 134-135. Quinta Colibri, 
G.C.K, Dunsterville House, Caracas, Ven- 
ezuela; Dirk Bornhorst, archt.—June 1962, 
159-162 

Franzen, Ulrich, archt.; House, New Lon- 
don, Conn.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 70-75 

Friedlander House, Lexington, Mass.; Her- 
bert L. Bogen, archt.—Feb. 1962, pp. 131- 
134 


G 


Galbraith House, South Hadley, Mass.; El- 
roy Webber Assocs., archts.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 94-97 

Gardiner House, Alpine, N.J.; Gordon Chad- 
wick, areht.—May 1962, pp. 175-176 

Geddes-Brecher-Qualls & Cunningham, 
archts.; F. J. Cooper Store, Philadelphia 
—May 1962, pp. 163-164 3 

Gehag Redevelopment, West Berlin, Ger- 
many; The Architects Collaborative In- 
ternational, archts.; Wils Ebert, assoc. 
archt.—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 110-112 

Giefer and Mückler, archts.; Holy Ghost 
Church, Würzburg, Germany, June 1962, 
pp. 134-135 

Girard, Alexander, archt.; Textiles & Ob- 
jects Shop, New York City—May 1962, 
pp. 159-160 

Glass. *A Guide to Glass for Architecture," 
by Richard W. Rigg—June 1962, BC., pp. 
197-198 

Glass, M. Milton, and Whittlesey & Conklin, 
archts.; Cadman Plaza Redevelopment 
Project, Brooklyn, N.Y.—Jan. 1962, BTS, 
pp. 102-104 

Goble, Emerson, “In Defense of the Pan Am 
Building: Pan Am Makes a Point”; Pan 
American Building, New York City; Em- 
ery Roth & Sons, archts.; Walter Gropius 
(The Architects Collaborative) and Pie- 
tro Belluschi, design consultants—May 
1962, BTS, pp. 195-200 

Government Buildings. See Public Buildings. 

Graham, John, and Co., arehts.; Ala Moana 
Building, Honolulu—May 1962, BTS, pp. 
185-188. La Ronde Restaurant, Ala Moana 
Building, Honolulu—May 1962, BTS, pp. 
185-188 

Graphics. See Architectural Graphics. 

Griffith, Newton E. archt.; Architect’s 
House, Edina, Minn.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 
106-109 

Gropius, Walter (The Architects Collabora- 
tive) and Pietro Belluschi, design consult- 
ants; Emery Roth & Sons, archts.; Pan 
American Building, New York City; “In 
Defense of the Pan Am Building: Pan 
Am Makes a Point,” by Emerson Goble— 
May 1962, BTS, pp. 195-200 

Gruen, Victor, Assocs., archts.; Cherry Hill 
Shopping Center, Delaware Township, 
N.J.—June 1962, BTS, pp. 174-179 

Gymnasiums. Building Types Study 303: 
Schools—Feb. 1962, pp. 135-150. “Play 
Sheds Offer Lower Cost Possibilities," 
Architectural Research Group of the Tex- 
as Engineering Experiment Station—Feb. 
D 148. "Senrch for a Solution: 
Physical Education," by N. L. Englehardt 
Jr.—Feb. 1962, BTS, pp. 138-145 


H 


Harvard University, Holyoke Center (Of- 
fices and Health Center), Cambridge, 
Mass.; Sert, Jackson and Gourley, archts. 
—May 1962, pp. 131-137 

Harvard University Divinity School Center 
for the Study of World Religions, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Sert, Jackson and Gourley, 
archts.—May 1962, pp. 138-139 

Hawthorne & Schmiedeke, archís.; Pine 
Lumber Co. Showroom, Detroit—May 
1962, pp. 161-162 

Heating. “Electric Baseboards Heat College 
Dormitory,” by George M. Fraser—June 
1962, AE, p. 192 

Hentrich and Heuser, archts.; Christ 
mmt Düren, Germany—June 1962, pp. 

30-131 

Hentrich and Petschnigg, archts.; St. Pe- 
ter's Chureh, Unterrath (Düsseldorf), 
Germany—June 1962, pp. 138-140 


Holy Family Church, Oberhausen (Essen), 
Germany; Rudolf Schwarz, archt.—June 
1962, pp. 125-127 

Holy Ghost Church, Würzburg, Germany; 
Giefer and Mackler, archts.—June 1962, 
pp. 134-135 

Hospitals. Building Types Study 304— 
March 1962, pp. 155-174. Private Patient 
Pavilion Addition, Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston; The Architects Col- 
laborative, archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 
163-164. Flint Osteopathic Hospital, Flint, 
Mich.; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assocs., 
Inc., archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 171- 
174. Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital, 
Los Angeles; Albert C. Martin & Assocs., 
archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 167-170. 
West Allis Memorial Hospital, West Allis, 
Wis.; Darby, Bogner & Assocs., Inc. 
archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 159-162. 
West Shoshone General Hospital, Kellogg, 
Idaho; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 165-166. 
cB Communication Equipment"— 
March 1962, BC, pp. 189-192. “Hospital 
Communications”—March 1962, AE, pp. 
181-184. "Progressive Patient Care" 
March 1962, BTS, pp. 155-158 

Hotels. Hotels and Apartments, Flaine, 
Haute Savoie, France; Marcel Breuer, 
archt.—March 1962, pp. 124-126 

Houses. Building Types Study 307—Mid- 
May 1962, pp. 52-145. Arthur A. Newfield 
House, Los Angeles; Thornton M. Abell, 
archt.—April 1962, PP. 171-174. Steven P. 
Wertheimer House, Mercer Island, Wash.; 
Bassetti & Morse, archts.—Mid-May 1962, 
pp. 98-101. Architect's House, Lexington, 
Mass.; Herbert L. Bogen, archt.—April 
1962, pp. 175-178. Philip J. Friedland 
House, Lexington, Mass.; Herbert L. Bo- 
gen, archt.—Feb. 1962, pp. 131-134. Quinta 
Colibri, G.C.K. Dunsterville House, Ca- 
racns, Venezuela—June 1962, pp. 159-162. 
R. S. Barrows House, Marathon Shores, 
Key Vaca, Fla.; Robert B. Browne, archt. 

Mid-May 1962, pp. 80-83. Donald Pro- 
basco House, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Norman 
F. Carver, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 114- 
117. Henry Gardiner House, Alpine, N.J.; 
Gordon Chadwick, archt.—May 1962, pp. 
175-176. Development House, Seabury, 
Cape Cod, Mass.; Robert Damora, archt.— 
Mid-May 1962, pp. 52-61. Architect’s 
House, Atlantic Beach, Fla.; Robert Er- 
nest, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 136-139. 
House New London, Conn.; Ulrieh Fran- 
zen, arch.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 70-75. Ar- 
chitect's House, Edina, Minn.; Newton E. 
Griffith, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 106- 
109. House, Lloyd's Neck, L.I., 2 
Johnson, archt.—Mid-May , PP. 

113. Mrs. Frank E. Payne House, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Bucks County, Pa.; George 
Fred Keck-William Keck, archts.—Mid- 
May 1962, pp. 102-105. Harold MacDonald 
House, Gulf Farms, Elyria, Ohio; John 
Terence Kelly, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 
90-93. House, Teaneck, N.J.; Kramer & 
Kramer, archts.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 76- 
79. Development House, South Plainfield, 
NJ.; Kuhn & Drake, archts.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 118-121. Development House, 
South Laguna, Calif; Ladd & Kelsey, 
archts.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 130-135. De- 
velopment House, Berkeley, Calif.; Roger 
Lee, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 84-89. 
David Hall Faile House, Greens Farms, 
Westport, Conn.; George S. Lewis, archt. 
—Mid-May 1962, pp. 126-129. Edward 
Thrower House, Sedgefield, N.C.; George 
Matsumoto, archt.—March 1962, pp. 151- 
154; Mid-May 1962, pp. 140-145. Develop- 
ment House, Corral De Tierra, Calif.; 
Charles W. Moore and Richard C. Peters, 
archts.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 66-69. O. R. 
Johnson House, Montauk, LI, N.Y.; 
George Nelson & Gordon Chadwick, archts. 
—May 1962, pp. 173-174. Ben Bloom 
House, North Miami, Fla.; Rufus Nims, 
archt.—June 1962, pp. 155-158. Archi- 
tect's House, Oakland, Calif.; Jacob Rob- 
bins, archt.—Jan. 1962, pp. 139-142. R. A. 
Liggett House, Tampa, Fla.; Paul Ru- 
dolph, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 62-65. 
Roger Ewert House, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
James Edgar Stageberg, archt.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 122-125. Virginia Galbraith 
House, South Hadley, Mass.; Elroy Web- 
ber Assocs., archts.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 
94-97. Architect's Ski Lodge, Sherburne 


Center, Vt.; Eliot Noyes, areht.—Ma; 
1962, pp. 169-170. Erik Simonsen Beac 
House, Menemsha, Mass.; Eliot Noyes, 
archt.—May 1962, pp. 171-172 

Hunt, Dudley, Jr., “The New Role of the 
Architect"—April 1962, pp. 179-182 

Hyde Park Redevelopment, Projects A and 
B, Chicago; I. M. Pei & Assocs., Harry 
Weese & Assocs., Loewenberg & Loewen- 
berg, assoc. archts.—April 1962, pp. 163- 
170 


I 


Image of the Architect, “The New Role of 
the Architect," by Dudley Hunt Jr.—April 
1962, pp. 179-182 

Industrial Buildings. CBS Electronies Plant, 
Lowell, Mass.; Minoru Yamasaki and As- 
soes., nrchts.—Jan. 1962, pp. 113-117. Co- 
lumbia Records Plant, Pitman, N.J.; Mi- 
noru Yamasaki and Assocs., archts.—Jan. 
1962, pp. 118-120. Food Machinery Corp., 
Research and Engineering Center, Santa 
Clara County, Calif; Anshen & Allen, 
archts.—June 1962, pp. 149-154. “Factory 
for a Radar Manufacturer"; Autonetics 
Armament and Flight Control Facility, 
Anaheim, Calif.; Kenneth H. Neptune, 
archt.—April 1962, AE, pp. 190-191 

International Building, San Francisco; An- 
shen & Allen, archts.—March 1962, pp. 
137-144 


J 


Jablow, Evelyn, *Bathrooms: A Trend to 
More Luxury"—Mid-May 1962, pp. 13ff. 

Johnson House, Montauk, L.I., N.Y.; George 
Nelson & Gordon Chadwick, archts.—May 
1962, pp. 173-174 

Johnson, Philip, archt.; Kline Science Cen- 
ter, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 131. House, Lloyd's 
Neck, L.L, N.Y.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 110- 
113 

Joint Sealants. “How to Prevent Joint Seal- 
ant Failures,” by Julian R. Panek—May 
1962, BC, pp. 217-218, 224 


K 

Kahn, Louis I., and the Office of Douglas 
Orr, archts.; Extension to Art Gallery, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.— 
April 1962, PTS, p. 127 

Katselas, Tasso, archt.; Kentucky Negley 
Apartments, Pittsburgh—May 1962, AE, 
pp. 202-204 

Keck, George Fred-William Keck, archts.; 
Mrs. Frank E. Payne House, Pleasant 
Valley, Bucks County, Pa.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 102-105 

“Kitchens: Efficiency is Not Enough,” by 
Edward D. Stone—Mid-May 1962, pp. 5ff. 

Koch, Carl & Assocs., archts.; Eliot House 
and Amphitheater, Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, South Hadley, Mass.—Feb, 1962, AE, 
pp. 156-159 

Kramer & Kramer, archts.; House, Teaneck, 
N.J.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 76-79 

Kuhn & Drake, archts.; Development House, 
cR N.J.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 

8-12) 


L 


La Ronde Restaurant, Ala Moana Building, 
Honolulu; John Graham and Co., archts. 
—May 1962, BTS, pp. 185-188 

Laboratories. See Research Buildings, Archi- 
tectural Education. 

Ladd & Kelsey, archts.; Development House, 
South Laguna, Calif.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 
130-135 

Latipac-Perini Co., Display Pavilion, Marin 
Bay, Calif.; Bay Group Assoes., archts.— 
May 1962, pp. 150-151 

Lawrence Central High School, Marion 
County, Ind.; Lennox, Matthews, Simmons 
& Ford, archts.—Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 149 

Lee, Roger, archt.; Development House, 
Berkeley, Calif.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 84-89 

Lennox, Matthews, Simmons and Ford, 
archts.; Lawrence Central High School, 
es County, Ind.—Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 

Lewis, George S., archt.; David Hall Faile 
House, Greens Farms, Westport, Conn. 
—Mid-May 1962, pp. 126-129 

Liggett House, Tampa, Fla.; Paul Rudolph, 
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archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 62-65 

Lighting. *Lighting that Complements Ar- 
chitecture"; Eliot House and Amphithea- 
ter, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Mass.; Carl Koch & Assocs., archts.— 
Feb. 1962, AE, pp. 156-159. “The Role of 
Outdoor Lighting in Shopping Centers," 
by William tL Kahler—June 1962, AE, pp. 
188-191. “Selection Guide to General Of- 
fice Lighting," by John J. Neidhart—May 
1962, AE, pp. 209-212. *What's Happen- 
ing in Polarized Lighting ?"—March 1962, 
AE, pp. 179-180 

Lineoln National Forest, Sierra Blanca Ski 
Center, N. Mex.; Victor A. Lundy, archt. 
—Feb. 1962, pp. 112-115 

Loewenberg & Loewenberg, I. M. Pei & As- 
socs, Harry Weese È Assocs, assoc. 
archts.; Hyde Park Redevelopment, Proj- 
ects A and B, Chicago—April 1962, pp. 
163-170 

Los Angeles Orthopedic Hospital, Los An- 
geles; Albert C. Martin & Assocs., archts. 
—March 1962, BTS, pp. 167-170 

Lundy, Victor A., archt.; Current Work: 
Westminster Unitarian Church, East 
Greenwich, R.L; Bay Hill Club, Orlando, 
Fla.; Sierra Blanca Ski Center, Lincoln 
National Forest, N. Mex.; Church of the 
Resurrection, New York City; First Con- 
gregational Society, Hartford, Conn.— 
Feb. 1962, pp. 105-120 


M 


MacDonald House, Gulf Farms, Elyria, 
Ohio; John Terence Kelly, archt.—Mid- 
May 1962, pp. 90-93 

Mackinaw and Chippewa Middle Schools, 
Saginaw Township, Mich.; Caudill, Row- 
lett & Scott, archts.—Feb. 1962, BTS, pp. 
136-137 

Mall Shopping Center, Short Hills, N.J.; 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.— 
June 1962, BTS, pp. 170-173 

Marble. Physical Properties of 113 Domestic 
Marbles, Parts 1, 2, 3, by Arthur Hock- 
man—April 1962, TSS, pp. 192-194 

Maria Kónigin Church, Frechen, Germany; 
Rudolf Schwarz, archt.—June 1962, pp. 
136-137 

Martin, Albert C., & Assocs., archts.; Los 
Angeles Orthopedic Hospital, Los Ange- 
les—March 1962, BTS, pp. 167-170 

Masonry. “Steel Door Frames for Masonry 
Walls,” by Gannett Herwig—April 1962, 
AE, p. 189 

Matsumoto, George, archt.; Edward Throw- 
er House, Sedgefield, N.C.—March 1962, 
pp. 151-154; Mid-May 1962, PP 140-145 

Moore, Charles W., and Richard C. Peters, 
archts.; Development House, Corral De 
Tierra, Calif.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 66-69 

Muchow, W. C., Assocs., archts.; The Wom- 
an's Club of Denver, Denver—May 1962, 
pp. 152-153 

Mumford, Lewis, “The Case Against ‘Mod- 
Tu Architecture' "—April 1962, pp. 155- 


N 


Neiman Marcus Shopping Center, Houston; 
Edward Larrabee Barnes, archt.; “Con- 
trol of Graphics Essential to Good Shop- 
ping Center Design"—June 1962. BTS, 
VEG 

Nelson, George, & Gordon Chadwick, archts.; 
O. R. Johnson House, Montauk, L.I., N.Y. 
—May 1962, pp. 173-174 

Neptune, Kenneth H., archt.; Autoneties 
Armament and Flight Control Facility, 
Mp Calif.—April 1962, AE, pp. 190- 

Nervi, Pier Luigi, and Luigi Moretti, archts.; 
Place Victoria Towers, Montreal, Canada 
—May 1962, BTS, pp. 189-190 

Neutra, Richard J., and Robert E. Alexan- 
der, archts.; Police Facilities Building, 
Santa Ana, Calif.—May 1962, pp. 165-168. 
Fine Arts Building, San Fernando State 
College, San Fernando, Calif.—April 1962, 
BTS, pp. 144-145 

New England Shopping Center, Saugus, 
Mass.; The Architects Collaborative, 
archts.—June 1962, BTS, pp. 180-182 

“New Role of the Architect, The,” by Dudley 
Hunt Jr.—April 1962, pp. 179-182 

New York University, Dormitory Buildings 
and Technology Buildings, University 
Heights Campus, New York City; Marcel 
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Breuer, archt.—April 1962, BTS, pp. 139- 


143 

Newfield House, Los Angeles; Thornton M. 
Abell, archt.—April 1962, pp. 171-174 

Nims, Rufus, archt.; Ben Bloom House, 
North Miami, Fla.—June 1962, pp. 155- 
158 

Nolan, James D., *Year Round Air Condi- 
tioning: Indoor Comfort Comes of Age" 
—Mid-May 1962, pp. 35f. 2 

Noyes, Eliot, archt.; Architect's Ski Lodge, 
Sherburne Center, Vt.—May 1962, pp. 
169-170. Erik Simonsen Beach House, 
Menemsha, Mass.—May 1962, pp. 171-172 

“Nuclear Attack and Industrial Survival"— 
Jan. 1962, insert ff. p. 12 


o 


Ocean Park Towers Development, Santa 
Monica, Calif.; DeMars & Reay, archts.; 
Pietro Belluschi and Charles Eames, con- 
sultants—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 105-107 

Office Buildings. Building Types Study 306 
—May 1962, pp. 177-200. Ala Moana 
Building, Honolulu; John Graham and 
Co., archts.—May 1962, BTS, pp. 185-188. 
CBS Building, New York City; Eero 
Saarinen and Assocs., archts.—April 1962, 
pp. 149-150. Home Office Building, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York City; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, archts.—May 1962, 
BTS, pp. 182-184, International Building, 
San Francisco; Anshen & Allen, archts. 
—March 1962, pp. 137-144. Place Victoria 
Towers, Montreal, Canada; Pier Luigi 
Nervi and Luigi Moretti, archts.—May 
1962, BTS, pp. 189-190, Executive Office 
Building, Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass.; 
Anderson, Beckwith and Haible, archts.— 
Feb. 1962, pp. 125-130. Travelers Build- 
ing, Los Angeles; Welton Becket and 
Assocs., archts.—May 1962, BTS, pp. 191- 
194. *Analysis Establishes Owner Require- 
ments"— May 1962, BTS, Pp: 178-181. “In 
Defense of the Pan Am Building: Pan 
Am Makes a Point,” by Emerson Goble; 
Pan American Building, New York City; 
Emery Roth & Sons, archts.; Walter Gro- 
pius (The Architects Collaborative) and 
Pietro Belluschi, design consultants—May 
1962, BTS, pp. 195-200. “Composite Con- 
struction on a Huge Scale”; Place Ville 
Marie Development, Montreal, Canada; 
I. M. Pei & Assocs., archts.—Feb. 1962, 
AE, pp. 152-155 

Orr, Douglas, The Office of, and Louis I. 
Kahn, archts.; Extension to Art Gallery, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 127 


P 


Pan American Building, New York City; 
Emery Roth & Sons, archts; Walter 
Gropius (The Architects Collaborative) 
and Pietro Belluschi, design consultants; 
"In Defense of the Pan Am Building: 
Pan Am Makes a Point," by Emerson 
Goble—May 1962, BTS, pp. 195-200 

Payne House, Pleasant Valley, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pa.; George Fred Keck-William Keck, 
archts.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 102-105 

Pei, I. M., & Assoes., archts.; Place Ville 
Marie Development, Montreal, Canada— 
Feb. 1962, AB, pp. 152-155. With Harry 
Weese & Assocs., Loewenberg & Loewen- 
berg, assoc. archts.; Hyde Park Redevel- 
opment, Projects A and B, Chicago— April 
1962, pp. 163-170 

Pine Lumber Co. Showroom, Detroit; Haw- 
thorne & Schmiedeke, archts—May 1962, 
pp. 161-162 

Place Victoria Towers, Montreal, Canada; 
Pier Luigi Nervi and Luigi Moretti, 
archts.—May 1962, BTS, pp. 189-190 

Place Ville Marie Development, Montreal, 
Canada; I. M. Pei & Assocs., archts.— 
Feb. 1962, AE, pp. 152-155 

Polarized Lighting. “What’s Happening in 
Polarized Lighting?"—March 1962, AE, 
pp. 179-180 

Police Facilities Buildings, Santa Ana, 
Calif; Richard J. Neutra and Robert E. 
co archts.—May 1962, pp. 165- 
1 

Prefabrication. “Prefab Mission House De- 
mot to be Mobile"—Jan. 1962, AE, p. 
14: 

Prestressed Steel. *More Strength, Less 


Weight in Prestressed Steel" by T. R. 
Higgins—Jan. 1962, AE, pp. 144-147 

Probasco House, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Norman 
F. Carver, archt.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 114- 
117 


“Products for the Building Industry," by 
Philip Will Jr.—Jan. 1962, pp. 135-138 
"Progressive Patient Care"—March 1962, 
BTS, pp. 155-158 

Publie Buildings. Police Facilities Building, 
Santa Ana, Calif.; Richard J, Neutra and 
Robert E. Alexander, archts.—May 1962, 
pp. 165-168. U.S. Embassy, Baghdad, 
Iran; Sert, Jackson and Gourley, archts. 
—May 1962. pp. 140-146 


R 


Raytheon Co. Executive Office Building, 
Lexington, Mass, Anderson, Beckwith 
and Haible, archts.—Feb. 1962, pp. 125- 
130. See also CBS Electronics Plant, Low- 
ell, Mass. | 

Recreation Buildings. Arena Stage, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Harry Weese & Assocs., 
archts.—Feb. 1962, pp. 121-124. Dining 
Areas, Asilomar Beach State Park, Pa- 
cific Grove, Calif.; John Carl Warnecke 
and Assocs., archts.—May 1962, pp. 148- 
149. Bay Hill Club, Country Club and 
Golf Club, Orlando, Fla.; Victor A. Lundy, 
archt.—Feb. 1962, pp. 110-111. Sausalito 
Yacht Club, Sausalito, Calif.; Thomas T. 
Boutmy, archt.—May 1962, p. 154. Sierra 
Blanca Ski Center, Lincoln National For- 
est, N. Mex.; Victor A. Lundy, archt.— 
Feb. 1962, pp. 112-115. The Woman's Club 
of Denver, Denver; W. C. Muchow Assocs., 
archts.—May 1962, pp. 152-168. See also 
Gymnasiums, | 

Red Rock Hill, Diamond Heights Redevelop- 
ment, San Francisco; B. Clyde Cohen and 
James K. Levorsen, archts.—Jan. 1962, 
BTS, pp. 108-109 

Religious Buildings. Christ Church, Düren, 
Germany; Hentrich and Heuser, archts.— 
June 1962, pp. 130-131. Church of the 
Resurrection, East Harlem, New York 
City; Vietor A. Lundy, archt.— Feb. 1962, 
pp. 116-117. Evangelical Church, Baden- 
Baden, Germany; Rolf-Eckart Weber, 
archt.—June 1962, pp. 132-133. First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society Church, 
Hartford, Conn.; Victor A. Lundy, arelit. 
—Feb. 1962, pp. 118-120. Holy Family 
Church, Oberhausen (Essen), Germany; 
Rudolf Schwarz, archt.—June 1962, pp. 
125-127. Holy Ghost Church, Würzburg, 
Germany; Giefer and Mäckler, archts.— 
June 1962, pp. 134-135. Maria Kénigin 
Church, Frechen, Germany; Rudolf 
Schwarz, archt.—June 1962, pp. 186-187. 
St. Francis de Sales Church, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Marcel Breuer, archt.—March 1962, 
pp. 132-136. St. Laurentius Church, Mu- 
nich, Germany; Emil Steffmann and Sieg- 
fried Üstreicher, archts.June 1962, pp. 
128-129. St. Peter's Church, Unterrath 
(Düsseldorf), Germany; Hentrich and 
Petschnigg, nrchts.—June 1962, pp. 138- 
140 Temple B'nai Jeshurun, Short Hills, 
N.J.; Marcel Breuer, archt.—March 1962, 
pp. 127-131. Temple Emanuel, Westwood, 
NJ.; Davis, Brody & Wisniewski, archts. 
—March 1962, pp. 149-150. Westminster 
Unitarian Church, East Greenwich, R.I.; 
Victor A. Lundy, archt.—Feb. 1962, pp. 
106-109 | 

Research Buildings. Food Machinery Corp. 
Research and Engineering Center, Santa 
Clara County, Calif.; Anshen & Allen, 
archts.—June 1962 pp. 149-154 | 

Restaurants. Dining Areas, Asilomar Beach 
State Park, Pacific Grove, Calif.; John 
Carl Warnecke and Assocs., archts.—May 
1962, pp. 148-149. La Ronde Restaurant, 
Ala Moana Building, Honolulu; John Gra- 
ham and Co., archts.—May 1962, BTS, pp. 
185-188 

Rippowam High School, Stamford, Conn.; 
bal, Brayton and Burrows, archts.— 
Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 146 | 

Robbins, Jacob, archt.; Architect’s House, 
Oakland, Calif.—Jan. 1962, pp. 139-142 

Rogers, James Gamble, archt.; Dhvenport 
College, Branford College, Sterling Memo- 
rial Library, Yale University, New Ha- 
ven, Conn.—April 1962, BTS, p. 127 

Roth, Emery, & Sons, archts.; Walter Gro- 
pius (The Architects Collaborative) and 
Pietro Belluschi, design consultants; Pan 
American Building, New York City; “In 


p 


Defense of the Pan Am Building; Pan 
Am Makes a Point,” by Emerson Goble— 
May 1962, BTS, pp. 195-200 

Rudolph, Paul, archt.; R. A. Liggett House, 
Tampa, Fla.—Mid-May 1962, pp. 62-65. 
Art and Architecture Building, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn.—April 1962, 
BTS, pp. 133-138; Jan. 1962, News, p. 16. 
“Paul Rudolph Cites Old Principles as 
Bases for Analysis of Today's Work”; 
interview with Jonathan Barnett—Jan. 
1962, News, pp. 12, 62ff. 


S 


Saarinen, Hero, and Assocs., archts.; CBS 
Building, New York City—April 1962, pp. 
149-150. David S. Ingalls Hockey Rink, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.—April 
1962, BTS, p. 128. Ezra Stiles and Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse Colleges, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.—April 1962, BTS, p. 
132. “Eero Saarinen Named to Receive 
D Gold Medal"—Feb. 1962, News, 
p. 

St. Francis de Sales Church, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Marcel Breuer, archt.—March 1962, 
pp. 132-136 

St. Laurentius Church, Munich, Germany; 
Emil Stefann and Siegfried Üstreicher, 
archts.—June 1962, pp. 128-129 

St, Peter's Church, Unterrath (Düsseldorf), 
Germany; Hentrich and  Petschnigg, 
archts.—June 1962, pp. 138-140 

San Fernando State College, Fine Arts 
Building, San Fernando, Calif; Neutra 
and Alexander, archts.—April 1962, BTS, 
pp. 144-145 

Sausalito Yacht Club, Sausalito, Calif.; 
dine T. Boutmy, archt.—May 1962, p. 


Mass.; The Architects Collaborative, 
archts.—Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 147. “Play 
Sheds Offer Lower Cost Possibilities,” Ar- 
chitectural Research Group of the Texas 
Engineering Experiment Station—Feb. 
1962, BTS, p. 148. “Search for a Solution: 
Physical Education,” by N. L. Engelhardt 
Jr.—Feb. 1962, BTS, pp. 138-145 

Schwarz, Rudolf, archt.; Holy Family 
Church, Oberhausen (Essen), Germany— 
June 1962, Pp. 125-127. Maria Königin 
Church, Frechen, Germany—June 1962, 
pp. 136-137 

“Science Laboratory for Architecture Stu- 
dents,” by Henry J. Cowan—March 1962, 
pp. 145-148 

Sealants. “How to Prevent Joint Sealant 
Failures,” by Julian R. Panek—May 1962, 
BC, pp. 217-218, 224 

Seattle World’s Fair. See Century 21. 

Sert, Jackson and Gourley, archts.; Current 
Work: Holyoke Center, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.; Center for the 
Study of World Religions, Harvard Uni- 
versity Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass.; 
U.S. Embassy, Baghdad, Iran—May 1962, 
pp. 181-146 

Sert, José Luis, “Windows and Walls: An 
oS to Design”—May 1962, pp. 132- 


Shopping Centers. Building Types Study 
308—June 1962, p. 163-182. Carmel 
Plaza Shopping Center, Carmel, Calif.: Olof 
Dahlstrand, archt.—June 1962, BTS. pp. 
166-169. Cherry Hill Shopping Center, 
Delaware Township, N.J.; Victor Gruen 
Assocs., archts.—June 1962, BTS, pp. 174- 
179. Hyde Park Redevelopment, Chicago; 
I. M. Pei & Assocs, Harry Weese & As- 
soes. Loewenberg & Loewenberg, assoc. 
archts.—April 1962, pp. 168-169. Mall 
Shopping Center, Short Hills, N.J.; Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill, archts.—June 

1962, BTS, pp. 170-173. New England 

Shopping Center, Saugus, Mass.; The Ar- 


Actas ie 


chitects Collaborative, archts.—June 1962, 
BTS, pp. 180-182. “Control of Graphics 
Essential to Good Shopping Center De- 
sign," by Edward Larrabee Barnes; Nei- 
man Marcus Center, Houston—June 1962, 
BTS, pp. 164-165. “The Role of Outdoor 
Lighting in Shopping Centers,” by Wil- 
per H. Kahler—June 1962, AE, pp. 188- 
191 

Showrooms. Display Pavilion, Latipac-Pe- 
rini Co., Marin Bay, Calif.; Bay Group 
Assocs., archts.—May 1962, pp. 150-151. 
Pine Lumber Co. Showroom, Detroit; 
Hawthorne & Schmiedeke, archts.—May 
1962, pp. 161-162 

Sierra Blanca Ski Center, Lincoln National 
Forest, N. Mex.; Victor A. Lundy, archt. 
—Feb. 1962, pp. 112-115 

Simonsen Beach House, Menemsha, Mass.; 
Ex Noyes, archt.—May 1962, pp. 171- 
1 


xs 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, archts.; Home 
Office Building, The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States, New 
York City—May 1962, BTS, pp. 182-184. 
Mall Shopping Center, Short Hills, N.J.— 
June 1962, BTS, pp. 170-173. West Sho- 
shone General Hospital, Kellogg, Idaho— 
March 1962, BTS, pp. 165-166. Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn.—April 1962, BTS, p. 
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Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Assoes., Inc., 
archts.; Flint Osteopathic Hospital, Flint, 
Mich.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 171-174 

Snow Melting Systems. *Snow Melting Sys- 
tems,” by William Mulholland—April 
1962, BC, pp. 199-200 

Sound Systems. “Sound Systems,” by Rob- 
ert B. Newman and William J. Cava- 
naugh—Jan. 1962, BC, p. 158 

Sports Facilities. See Recreation Buildings, 
Gymnasiums. 

Stageberg, James Edgar, archt.; Roger Ew- 
ert House, Minneapolis, Minn.—Mid-May 
1962, pp. 122-123 

Steel. “Light-Gage Steel Systems Develope! 
for Housing"—Jan. 1962, BC, p. 157. 
"More Strength, Less Weight in Pre- 
stressed Steel" by T. R. Higgins—Jan. 
1962, AE, pp. 144-147 

Steel Door Frames. “Steel Door Frames for 
Masonry Walls," by Gannett Herwig— 
April 1962, AE, p. 189 

Steffann, Emil, and Siegfried Üstreicher, 
archts.; St. Laurentius Church, Munich, 
Germany—June 1962, pp. 128-129 

Stone, Edward D., “Kitchens: Efficiency is 
Not Enough"—Mid-May 1962, pp. 5ff. 

Stores. F. J. Cooper Store, Philadelphia; 
Geddes-Brecher-Qualls & Cunningham, 
archts.—May 1962, pp. 163-164. Textiles & 
Objects Shop, New York City; Alexander 
Girard, archt.—May 1962, pp. 159-160 

Structure. Floor Framing Systems, Parts 3, 
4, b, by John Mascioni—Jan. 1962, TSS, 
pp. 150-152. “Light-Gage Steel Systems 
Developed for Housing"—Jan. 1962, BC, 
. 157 

Sonen See Religious Buildings. 


T 


Temple B’nai Jeshurun, Short Hills, N.J.; 
Marcel Breuer, archt.—March 1962, pp. 
127-131 

Temple Emanuel, Westwood, N.J.; Davis, 
Brody & Wisniewski, archts.—March 1962, 
pp. 149-150 

Textiles & Objects Shop, New York City; 
Alexander Girard, archt.—May 1962, pp. 
159-160 

Theaters. See Recreation Buildings. 

Thin Shells. *New Way to Build a Shell: 
Roof is Welded Steel Deck”—March 1962, 
AE, pp. 176-178. “The Structure for a 
Sea-Shell Roof," by Wayman C. Wing— 
June 1962, AE, pp. 184-187 

Thiry, Paul, primary archt.; Century 21 
Exposition, Seattle, Wash.; *A Tour of 
the Fair with Paul Thiry"— June 1962, pp. 
141-148 

Thrower House, Sedgefield, N.C.; George 
Matsumoto, archt.—March 1962, pp. 151- 
154; Mid-May 1962, pp. 140-145 

Time-Saver Standards. Floor Framing Sys- 
tems, Parts 3, 4, 5, by John Mascioni—Jan. 
1962, pp. 150-152. Physical Properties of 
113 Domestic Marbles, Parts 1, 2, 3, by 
Arthur Hockman—April 1962, pp. 192-194 

Travelers Building, Los Angeles; Welton 
Becket and Assocs., archts.—May 1962, 


BTS, pp. 191-194 

Two Bridges Urban Renewal Project, New 
York City; Whittlesey & Conklin, archts, 
—Jan. 1962. pp. 101-102 


U 


U.S. Embassy, Baghdad, Iran; Sert, Jackson 
ze Gourley, archts.—May 1962, pp. 140- 

Urbahn, Brayton and Burrows, archts.; 
Rippowam High School, Stamford, Conn. 
— Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 146 

Urban Renewal. See City and Regional 
Planning. 


Ww 


Warnecke, John Carl, and Assocs., archts.; 
Dining Areas, Asilomar Beach State Park, 
Pacific Grove, Calif.—May 1962, pp. 148- 
149 

Warren, Levi, High School, Addition, New- 
ton, Mass.; The Architects Collaborative, 
archts.—Feb. 1962, BTS, p. 147 

Wayne State University, College of Educa- 
tion Building, Detroit; Minoru Yamasaki 
and Assocs., archts. pril 1962, BTS, pp. 
146-150 

Webber, Elroy, Assocs., archts.; Virginia 
Galbraith House, South Hadley, Mass.— 
Mid-May 1962, pp. 94-97 

Weber, Rolf-Eckart, archt.; Evangelical 
Church, Baden-Baden, Germany—June 
1962, pp. 132-133 

Weese, Harry, & Assocs., archts.; Arena 
Stage, Washington, D.C.—Feb. 1962, pp. 
121-124. With I. M. Pei & Assocs., Loewen- 
berg & Loewenberg, assoc. archts.; Hyde 
Park Redevelopment, Projects A and B, 
Chicago—April 1962, pp. 163-170 

Wertheimer House, Mercer Island, Wash.; 
Bassetti & Morse, archts.—Mid-May 1962, 
pp. 98-101 

West Allis Memorial Hospital, West Allis, 
Wis.; Darby, Bogner & Assocs., Inc. 
archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 159-162 

West Shoshone General Hospital, Kellogg, 
Idaho; Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
archts.—March 1962, BTS, pp. 165-166 

Westminster Unitarian Church, East Green- 
wich, R.I; Victor A. Lundy, archt.—Feb 
1962, pp. 106-109 

Whittlesey & Conklin, archts.; Two Bridges 
Urban Renewal Project, New York City 
—Jan. 1962, BTS, pp. 101-102 

Whittlesey & Conklin, and M. Milton Glass, 
archts.; Cadman Plaza Redevelopment 
Project, Brooklyn, N.Y.—Jan. 1962, BTS, 
pp. 103-104 

Will, Philip, Jr., *Products for the Build- 
ing Industry"—Jan. 1962, pp. 135-138 

“Windows and Walls: An Approach to De- 
sign," by José Luis Sert—May 1962, pp. 
132-133 

Woman's Club of Denver, Denver; W. C. 
Muchow Assocs., archts.—May 1962, pp. 
152-153 


XX Z 


Yale University, Art and Architecture Build- 
ing, New Haven, Conn.; Paul Rudolph, 
archt.—April 1962, BTS, pp. 133-138; 
Jan. 1962, News, p. 16. Extension to Art 
Gallery, New Haven, Conn.; Louis I. Kahn 
and the Office of Douglas Orr, archts.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 127. Davenport Col- 
lege, Branford College, Sterling Memorial 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; James Gam- 
ble Rogers, archt.—April 1962, BTS, p. 
127. Freshman Dean's House, New Haven, 
Conn.; Edward Larrabee Barnes, archt.— 
April 1962, BTS, p. 131. David S. Ingalls 
Hockey Rink, New Haven, Conn.; Eero 
Saarinen, archt.—April 1962, BTS, p. 128. 
Kline Science Center, New Haven, Conn.; 
Philip Johnson, archt.—April 1962, BTS, 
p. 131. Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
New Haven, Conn.; Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, archts.—April 1962, BTS, p. 130. 
Ezra Stiles and Samuel F. B. Morse Col- 
leges, New Haven, Conn.; Eero Saarinen, 
archt.—April 1962, BTS, p. 132. “The New 
Collegiate Architecture at Yale,” by Jona- 
than Barnett—April 1962, BTS, pp. 125-132 

Yamasaki, Minoru, and Assocs., archts.; 
CBS Electronics Plant, Lowell, Mass.— 
Jan. 1962, pp. 113-117. Columbia Records 
Plant, Pitman, N.J.—Jan. 1962, pp. 118- 
120. College of Education Building, 
Wayne State University, Detroit—April 
1962, BTS, pp. 146-150 
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Index to Advertising 


PRE-FILED CATALOGS of the 
manufacturers listed below are avail- 
able in the 1962 Sweet's Catalog File 
as follows: (A) Architectural File 
(green), IC Industrial Construction 
File (blue), (LC) Light-Construction 
File (yellow). 


A-IC A. A. Wire Products Co. ...... 244 

A Adams & Westlake Co., The . 89 

Aerofin Corporation .. 210 

A Airtherm Mfg. Co. vo 219 

Allen Co., W. D. .. seve 214 
A-IC-LC Allied Chemical Corporation 

Barrett Division ......... 29 to 32 


Amerada Glass Corporation .... 287 
IC American Air Filter Co., 


Ine. ae mnm wee 91 to 40 
A-LC American Biltrite Rubber Co. .. 87 
A American Cyanamid Company 


(Bldg. Products Div.) ...... + 2 


A-IC American District Telegraph Co. 57 


American Gas Association .. 108-109 
American Institute of Steel 
Construction .............. .. 80 
A American Laundry Machinery 
Industries .................. 44 


American Louver Company .... 49 


A 
A-IC-LC American Saint Gobain Corp. 73 to 76 
A-LC American Sisalkraft Company .. 275 


Amsterdam Corporation ...... 81-82 

A-LC Andersen Corporation . . 216-217 
Anemostat Corporation o! 

America oes divine dus ose aie» 65 


A-LC Arkla Air Conditioning Corp. 108-109 


A-IC-LC Armstrong Cork Company 
1 


A-LC Azrock Floor Produc 


16, 3rd Cover 
294 


àv. ... 59 


Atmos Pak, Inc. . 


A Bally Case and Cooler, Inc. ..... 308 
A-IC Barber-Colman Company 253, 290-291 
Barco Mfg. Co. ......... LEE 48 
A-IC-LC Barrett Div., Allied Chemical 

Corp. sin ener ++ 29 to 82 
A Bastian Blessing Co. . . 236-237 
A-LC Bell & Gossett Co. ... ee. 211 

A Benjamin Division, Thomas 
Industries, Ine. ......... 98-99 


A-IC Bethlehem Steel Company . 66 
Bigelow Sanford .......... 19 
A-LC Bird & Son, Ine. |............. 45 
Boeckh & Associates, E. H. 292 

A-IC Borden Metal Products Co. EMG. 
A Borroughs Manufacturing Co. .. 300 
Canvas Awning Institute, Inc. 102 


A-IC-LC Carrier Air Conditioning. 


Carnes Corporation 


A Case Mfg. Div., Ogden Corp. .. 244 


A-IC Caterpillar Tractor Co. ........ 96 


A-IC Ceco Steel Products 


Corporation ...... . 194-195 
A-IC-LC Chrysler Corporation .... 77 
A-IC Cleaver-Brooks Co. . 227 


A-IC Concrete Reinforcing Steel 


A-IC Corning Glass Works ........ 


Institute! messes re tne 
A. Connor Lumber and Land Co. 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 284 
A Daryl Products Corp. . 47 
A-IC Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. . 78-79 


A-LC Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc. 285 


Dodge Reports ................ 260 
A Dor-O-Matie Div., of Republic 
Industries, Ine. ............. 242 


A-IC-LC Douglas Fir Plywood 


Association 240-241 

A-IC DuKane Corporation . 297 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

EO eme NL. à 54, 83, 247 
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Eastman Chemical Produets, Inc. 


Plastics Division .......-... 10-71 
Electromode Div., Commercial 

Controls Corp. cone 198 
Executone, Inc. ...... . 202-203 
Federal Seaboard Terra Cotta 

Corp. ..... sense emo serbes 100 
Floor Tile Div. of the 

Ruberoid Co. ...... 

Formica Corporation . 
Frantz Mfg. Co. ..... 
General Dynamics/Electronies 

Rochester . A A oO 
General Electri pany 53, 121, 215 
Geneva Modern Kitchens ..... . 46 
Glidorama Div., Whizzer Corp. . 238 
Global Steel Produets Corp. .... 28 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing 

Qo. ....... serres. 228-229 
Guth Company, The Edwin F. .. 264 
H-C Products Co. ............ 288 
Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. 

Co., C. .... . 122-123 
Hall-Mack Co. .. 108 
Haws Drinking Faucet Co. .... 272 
Hillyard Chemical Co. ......... 38 
Holophane Company, Inc. ..... 269 
Hunter Douglas Div., Bridgeport 

Brass Co. ....... e E e 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine, .. 235 
Inland Steel Company ..... 56-57 
Inland Steel Products Co. 92-93 
International Nickel Company, 

Ine. 0: eee enn Fasoko- MOD 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co. 250 
Janitrol Heating and Air 

Conditioning ............. 306-307 
Kawneer Co. ...,..,. 68 
Kentile, Inc. .. 43 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. oe 72 
Koliler Co. ..... ener 208 
Laclede Steel Co. . 

LCN Closers, Inc. * 3 
Lennox Industries, Inc. 58 
Linen Supply Association 0! 

Amerloa le 116 
Litecontrol Corporation ........ 206 
Lone Star Cement Corp. ....... T 
Ludowici-Celadon Co. ......... 281 
Macomber, Inc. .... . 805 
Marmet Corp. ..............., 901 
Martin Marietta Corporation .. 265 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 286 
McLouth Steel Cor) . 245 
McQuay, Ine. .... ship NU 
Medusa Portland Cement Co. ... 277 
Melchoir, Armstrong & Dessau, 

Inc. . 201 
Meyer Machine, Inc. . 280 
Miller Sliding Glass Door Co 

Ine. oo D . 252 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 02-303 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 36 
Misceramie Tile ............ ... 289 
Modine Manufacturing Co. .. 262-263 
Moe Light Div., Thomas Ind., 

Ino. cores creer ren ed vie 200-01. 
Montgomery Elevator Co. . 286 
Mosaic Tile Company .. 18-119 
Mo-Sai Institute, Ine. ..... . 273 
Mueller Brass Co. ........ ove 281 
Nalgene Piping Systems ...... 280 
National Lumber Manufacturers 

Association ........,. +... 220-221 
National Terrazzo & Mosaic 

Association 90 
Neo-Ray Products, 294 
New Castle Products, Inc. 204 
Norton Company ........ . 256 
Otis Elevator Co. ........... 97 
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Ave.; PORTLAND—Wettstein, Nowell & Johnson, 


A-IC-LC Overhead Door Corp., The .. 266-267 
Ozalid Div. of General Aniline & 
| 


Film’ Corp. "le | HOM 

A Panel Structures, Inc. 2nd Cover 

A-IC Pittsburgh Corning Corp. ...... 261 

A-LC Pittsburgh Plate Glass Qo. ..... 295 
A-IC-LC Portland Cement Association 

51, 106, 257 

A Pratt & Lambert, Inc. ... 214 

Prescon Corporation .. 27 


Prestressed Concrete Institute 282-288 


A Products Research Co. ......... 94 
Rauland-Borg Corporation ..... 284 
st 


A-IC-LC Raynor Manufacturing Lo m 
A-IC-LC Revere Copper & Brass Corp. 
Inc sure gat ow e i 
A-IC Reznor Manufacturing Co. +» 280 
Richard-Ginori ....,... 
A Rixson Co., The Oscar Ç. 
A Robbins Flooring Company 
Roebling's Sons Div., John A., 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. .. 117 
A. Rohm & Haas Company 104-105 
Russell & Erwin Div. .., 91 
A-IC Rust-Oleum Corp. . 
A-IC Ruud Mfg. Co., Div. of. Rhoan 
Mfg. Co. . 
A-IC Ryerson & Son, 


A Sanymetal Products Co. 
Sargent & Co. .......- 
Sedgwick Machine Works ...... 86 
A-IC Silbrico Corporation . 

A Silent Gliss, Inc. 

A Simmons Company . . 
A-LC Simpson Redwood Co. |... 


>> 


A-LC Simpson Timber Co. ..|..... 270-271 
A-IC Sloan Valve Company .... 4th Cover 
A Smitheraft Corporation ..... 224-225 
Southern Pine Association ...... 205. 

A Speakman Company ........... 30A 
Square D Company ...,....... 84-05 

A Standard Products Co. The ... 304 


A-IC Stark Ceramics, Inc. ........... 261 
Suburban Appliance Company .. 22% 

A Summitville Tiles, Inc. |........ 203 
Sweet's Catalog Service ..... 274, 510 

A Sylvania Lighting Products ... 115 
Symons Mfg. Co. sses.. . 288 


A T & S Brass and Bronze Works, 

Ine. 

Talk-a-Phone Co. 

A-IC Tectum Corporation. 

A Titus Mfg. Corp. 

A Toledo Scale Co. 

A Torjesen, Inc. . 

Tri-Par Manufacturing Co. ... 
Trinity White Div., Portland 

Cement. 


Union Wire Rope, Armco Steel 
Corp, «ssec 298-299 


IC United States Steel Corp. 
(Subs) ..... | 


eee GT 


. 268 
. 296 
246 


Vapor Corporation ,. 
A "Von Duprin" Division 


Washington Aluminum Co., Inc. 252 

Waterloo Register Co., Inc. . 120 

Weinman Pump Mfg. Co. . 218 

A-IC West Chemical Products, Inc... 289 

A-IC-LC West Coast Lumbermen's 

Association ....... sie e... 248-249 

A-IC-LC Westinghouse Electric Corp. 55, 62-63 

A-LC Weyerhaeuser Company ..... 278-279 
Wire Reinforcement Institue, 

Ine. osoo edam de obtient | 100 


A Zero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. 276 


